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ONE  MORE 


letter 

TO  THE 


People  of  ENGLAND. 


By  their  Old  Friend. 


46  Amid  ft  the  wealthy  City  Muimurs  rife, 

“  Loud  Railings,  and  Reproach.’’  Rowe* 

»Tis  now  the  very  Crifis  of  your  Fate  ; 
ct  By  me  yout  Genius  fpeaks  j  by  me  it 
“  Warns  ye.”  ibid. 

cc  - — - Judge  me  not  ungentle, 

tc  Of  Manners  rude,  and  infolent  of  Speech, 

“  If,  when  the  public  Welfare  is  the  Queftion, 

<<  My  Zeal  flows  warm  and  eager  from  my  Pen.’*' 

ibid . 


The  SECOND  EDITION. 
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LONDON; 

Printed  for  J.  Pri  d  d  e  n,  at  the  Feathers  in 
'  Fleet-Jlreet. 
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ONE  MORE 


LETTE 


TO  T  PI  E 


People  of  ENGLAND, 


^"j|| — ^HOUGH  the  people  of  England 
,  1  .  may  not  be  ignorant  of  the  various 
f|  particulars  with  which  this  my  laft: 
letter  commences,  vet  my  coun- 
trymen  will  fee  the  neceffity  of  fo  biief  a 
recapitulation,  in  order  for  the  more  pro¬ 
perly  difcuffing  thole  important  points  which 
1  fhall  then  bring  upon  the  carpet. 

No  fooner  was  the  laft  peace  concluded, 
than  the  Freneh  difcovered  their  perfidious 
intention  of  kindling  up  a  new  war  in  Arne- 


The  court  of  Verfailles,  under  pre 
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tence 
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tence  of  an  uncertainty  in  the  article  of  the 
treaty  relative  to  the  boundaries  of  Acadia 
or  Nova  ocotia,  not  only  made  themfelves 
mailers  ot  the  difputed  territories,  but  aifo 
biiul  foits  on  thole  of  our  acknovvleged  pro¬ 
vinces;  debarred  our  merchants  from  trading, 
as  ufual,  with  the  Indians  in  amity  with 
us  3  impriloned  fome  of  them,  brought  them 
in  chains  to  F  ranee,  and  incited  their  Indian 
dependents  to  lay  wade  our  plantations,  and 
pillage,  murder,  and  torture  our  planters, 
without  the  lead:  regard  either  to  age,  fex, 
or  condition.  Every  province,  and  almoft 
ail  of  them  at  the  lame  time,  differed  the 
mod:  unheard-of  cruelties  inflided  on  them 
by  a  fet  oi  mercilefs  favages,  ading  under 
the  command  of  inhuman  Frenchmen  dif- 
guifed  like  Indians,  and  fupported  in  the 
Ifrongeft  manner  by  all  their  countrymen  of 
the  half-breed  The  cries  of  our  oppreffed 
Americans  reached,  it  is  true,  their  mother- 
country  ;  they  were  heard,  they  were  pro- 
mifed  to  be  removed ;  neverthelefs,  for  the 
fpace  of  fome  years,  relief  was  fent  fo  dowdy 
and  ineffedualiy,  that  our  power  in  the 
wedern  world  was  on  the  point  of  being 
annihilated  for  ever. 

*  The  French  term  thofe  the  half-breed,  whofe  pa- 
tents  arc  one  of  them  an  European  (or  oi  an  European 
family)  and  the  other  an  Indian. 


The 
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The  moft  vigorous  meafures  were,  how¬ 
ever,  at  laft  refolved  upon,  and  orders  were 
iflued,  by  the  court  of  London,  for  the 
feizing  of  French  fhips  where-ever  they 
could  be  met  with,  bringing  them  into  our 
ports,  and  detaining  them  there,  by  way  of 
depofit,  till  it  appeared  whether  the  French 
monarch  was  to  be  prevailed  upon,  in  the 
way  of  negotiation,  to  repair  our  injuries, 
and  do  us  that  national  juftice  which  the 
nature  of  our  cafe  demanded,  and  which, 
notwithkanding  the  mod  earned:  and  re¬ 
peated  folicitations,  he  had  hitherto  feemed 
very  much  indifpofed  to  grant. 

The  court  of  Verfailies,  inftead  of  being; 
engaged  by  this  ftep  to  liften  more  attentively 
to  .our  equitable  reprefentations,  pretended 
to  be  enraged  at  this  moft  juftifiable  mea- 
fure ;  and  was  pleafed  to  ftigmatize,  as  an 
infringement  on  the  law  of  nations,  a  pro¬ 
cedure  which  their  own  refradtory  condudt, 
that  had  bidden  defiance  to  the  laws  of  God 
and  the  dictates  of  humanity,  had  rendered 
abfolutely  neceffary. 

This  meafure,  inftead  of  producing  the 
defired  effedt,  became  the  fignal  for  the 
commencement  of  open  hoftilicies  between 
the  two  nations.  The  war  on  our  part  pro-  . 
ceeded  very  flowly.  Accounts  from  various 
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quarters  were  timely  received  of  the  defigns 
of  France  on  the  ifland  of  Minorca  ;  never- 
thelefs,  through  an  indolent  fupinenefs,  an 
unwarrantable  incredulity,  or  a  heartlels  ti¬ 
midity,  that  highly  important,  becaufe  highly 
ufeful  fortrefs,  was  fhamefully  buffered,  by 
the  then  directors  of  the  helm,  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This  lofs,  as  it 
was  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war,  greatly 
railed  the  fpirits  of  our  foes,  and  ft rongiy 
invigorated  their  meafures ;  whilft,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  threw  an  almoft  indelible 
flain  on  the  Britifh  arms,  and  tended  to 
enervate  every  anew  of  its  government.  Our 
foldiers  were  difcouraged,  and  our  people 
di ft r added  with  rumours  of  invafions,  flat- 
bottomed  boats,  and  fuch-like  fantaftic  chi- 
maeras.  Nay,  our  timorous  miniftxy,  un¬ 
willing  to  truft  this  naturally  intrepid  nation 
with  the  defence  of  all  that  they  hold  dear, 
thought  fit  to  call  in  foreign  mercenaries  to 
fave  from  flavery  a  people  by  Providence 
deftgned,  and  by  valour  qualified,  to  give 
laws  to  the  globe.  In  one  word,  an  universal 
defpondency  damped  our  fpirits,  and  ren¬ 
dered  abortive  thole  languid  endeavours 
which  feemed  to  be  dictated  by  the  laft  re¬ 
mains  of  that  heroic  temper  for  which  our 
glorious  anceftcrs  are  fo  juftly  celebrated. 
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In  the  mid  ft  of  this  fcene,  by  much  too 
pungent  to  be  dwelt  upon,  the  patriot  mi- 
nifter  ftepped  forth  to  (ave  his  finking  coun¬ 
try.  Univerfally  (truck  with  the  dread  of 
that  impending  deftrudtion  which  feemed  to 
threaten  our  very  exigence  as  a  free  and  in¬ 
dependent  nation,  we  gladly  complied  with 
the  directions  of  England’s  guardian  :  The 
aftonifhing  elf  cels  of  his  exalted  genius  and 
extenfive  intelligence  appeared  in  each  de¬ 
partment  of  the  (late ;  and  throughout  the 
whole  nation  was  diffufed  a  well-founded 
hope  of  a  moft  aufpicious  change  in  the 
fuccefs  of  public  meafures.  The  event  fully 
confirmed  the  general  opinion  of  his  amazing 
abilities :  The  (hips  of  the  French  were 
locked  up  in  their  harbours ;  and  fo  judi- 
cioufly  were  our  cruizers  (lationed,  that  fcarce 
a  Angle  one  of  thofe  veffels,  that  had  the 
temerity  to  venture  out,  could  ever  boaft  of 
entering  again  any  of  their  own  ports ;  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies  were  protected 
whilft  the  fettlements  of  her  enemy  on  the 
continent  of  America,  among  the  Weftern 
Ides,  and  in  the  farther  India,  were  fubmit- 
ting  to  her  victorious  arms ;  their  trade,  as  a 
commercial  nation,  falling  to  deftrudtion  ; 
and  their  force,  as  a  naval  power,  dwindling 
into  nothing.  In  a  word,  our  fuccefles  even 
kept  the  lead  of  our  warmed  expectations ; 
and  thofe  very  foes,  who  fo  lately  were  ex¬ 
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lilting  in  their  conquefts  over  us,  were  now 
mourning  at  our  triumphs  over  them. 

During  thefe  glorious  operations,  the  Spa¬ 
niards  pretended  to  maintain  a  moil  ftriffc 
neutrality,  but  in  fa£t  were  ailing  a  part 
mod:  fhamefully  partial.  The  well-known 
affair  of  the  Antigallican  was  not  the  only 
in  fiance  of  their  unjuftifiable  conduit:  In 
the  Gut  of  Gibraltar,  and  almofl  under  the 
guns  of  our  fortrefs,  they  protected  and 
were  tlrarers  in  divers  French  row-boats  that 
watched  for  and  frequently  feized  our  mer¬ 
chant  fhips  as  they  fet  in  for  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  ;  and  in  various  other  ports  of  Spain 
they  behaved  in  the  fame  unwarrantable 
manner,  aiding  our  enemies,  fharing  with 
them  in  our  fpoils,  and  fometimes  even 
taking  our  fhips  when  clofe  within  the  Spa- 
nifh  fhore  :  Nay,  at  St.  Lucar,  a  French- 
Spanifh  privateer  brought  in  eleven  merchant 
fhips,,  all  unlawfully  made  prizes  whilft  they 
were  land-locked  in  the  very  river.  One  of 
his  Majefty’s  cutters  was  even  feized  in  the 
harbour  of  Vigo ;  and  the  Spaniards  fre¬ 
quently  allowed  cur  flag  to  be  infulted 
there  and  at  Cadiz.  The  crews  of  fome  of 
thefe  privateers,  as  well  as  their  owners, 
were  altogether  Spaniards.  At  length  almoft 
every  mail  brought  an  account  of  fome  new 
oppreffion  or  fome  new  difgrace  thrown  on 
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our  people  in  Spain  by  the  prejudiced  kind- 
nefs  of  that  haughty  court  to  an  inveterate 
enemy,  with  whom  we  were  then  engaged 
in  a  moft  juft  and  neceffary  war.  Remon- 
ftrances,  by  repeated  experience,  were  found 
to  be  totally  ineffectual ;  and,  while  our 
watchful  minifter  was  ruminating  on  the 
moll  certain  means  of  aflerting  the  honour 
of  his  country,  and  obtaining  reparation  to 
her  injured  lubjefts,  he  received  indubitable 
intelligence  of  a  fecret  treaty  concluded  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Spain,  calculated  to  de- 
llroy  our  commerce,  raife  that  of  France  on 
the  ruins  of  ours,  and  enable  our  enemies 
once  more  to  difpute  with  us  the  empire  of 
the  ocean,  and  the  dominion  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica.  By  this  intelligence  his  refclution  was 
fixed.  There  appeared  an  abfolute  necefiity 
to  have  recourfe  to  arms  againft  Spain,  in  or¬ 
der  to  vindicate  our  rights,  and  protect  our 
merchants  from  any  farther  depredations. 

But  as  his  advice  was  difregarded,  and  he  • 
could  no  longer  ferve  his  country  in  the 
high  ftation  to  which  he  had  been  called  by 
its  unanimous  fuffrages,  no  dourfe  remained 
for  him  to  take,  for  his  own  honour,  but 
to  leave  an  adminiftration  that  he  could  no 
longer  diredt  to  thofe  glorious  ends  which  he 
had  ever  had  in  view. 

Another 
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Another  miniftry  fucceeded,  and  war  with 
Spain  became  unavoidable.  But  it  was  then 
entered  upon  under  very  great  difadvantages. 
Spain  had  not  only  got  home  her  treafures 
from  the  Indies,  but  had  gained  time  to  pre¬ 
pare  herfelf  againft  the  impending  dorm. 

But  that  univerfal  concord  which  was  the 
effebt  of  the  patriot’s  upright  management, 
in  a  great  meafure  retired  with  him.  How¬ 
ever,  the  ftrength  that  he  had  left  in  the 
public  direction,  exerted  itfelf  after  his  de¬ 
parture,  in  bringing  to  a  happy  end  an  ex¬ 
pedition  which  be  had  planned  again  ft  Mar- 
tinicoj  and  that  invaluable  illand  fwelled 
the  number  of  our  national  trophies. 

In  the  mean  time,  our  prefaging  fears 
broke  out  into  univerfal  animofities,  and  the 
prefs  began  to  reiound  with  our  unnatural 
debates.  One  party  extolled  the  meafures  of 
the  former  miniftry,  while  the  venal  hire¬ 
lings  of  another,  [aid  (though  I  am  inclined 
to  think  falfely  laid)  to  be  fet  to  work  by 
a  great  man,  who  is  beft  known  by  the  ge¬ 
neral  difrefpedl  which  the  public  affeft  to 
bear  him,  not  only  repaid  their  antagonifts 
with  railing  for  railing,  but  infamoufly  fell 
foul  of  the  ENGLISH  nation  itfelf,  whole 
created;  reproach  is,  her  exuberant  kindnefs, 
and  extraordinary  forbearance,  to  thole  her 
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worthlefs  and  ungrateful  Tons ;  who,  while 
their  veins  fwell  with  free-born  blood,  vet 
audacioufly  difgrace  their  original  fo  far  as  to 
become  the  advocates  of  *  *  *  *  '*  and 


treat  this  free  and  fagacious  nation,  as  if  they 
were  the  Slaves  of  their  own  Servants,  the 
ministers  of  the  public.  Is  it  treafon  to  dif¬ 
fer  in  opinion  from  any  fellow-fubjedt,  who, 
by  the  mod:  fallacious  reafonings,  would  en¬ 
deavour  to  deceive  us  in  the  importance  of 
our  conquefls,  and  bafely  attempt  to  con¬ 
vince  us,  that  you,  my  countrymen,  the 
people  of  England, are  an  ungovernable  band 
of  rebels,  a  turbulent  and  lawlefs  mob,  that 
will  Submit  to  no  government,  and  yield  no 
obedience  to  lawful  authority  r  And  yet  this 
very  charge,  heavy  as  it  is !  has  the  Scribbling 
tool  of  a  party,  the  writer  of  the-  Briton, 


brought  againft  ye  — and  all  for  what  r  be¬ 
cause,  foriooth,  ye  cannot  discover  the  uti¬ 
lity  of  parting  with  our  invaluable  acquisi¬ 
tions  to  a  deceitful  and  conquered  enemy. 
An  enemy  whofe  veracity  no  wife  man  will 
truft;  a  lfiean-fpiritedand  tricking  foe;  from 
whofe  enfnaring  frauds  we  cannot  be  fafe, 
otherwise  than  by  depriving  them  of  the 
power  to  hurt  us.  If  they  had  behaved  cou¬ 
rageously,  like  men  and  like  Soldiers,  com- 
pafficn  might  have  pleaded  fomething  on 
their  behalf;  but  what  can  be  faid  for  timid 
and  pufillanimous  enemies,  who  cannot  ac- 
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quit  themfelves  in  the  field,  in  any  degree 
conformable  to  the  character  they  pretend 
to  ?  Enemies  that  cannot,  in  the  prefence  of 
equal  numbers,  bear  the  fight  of  our  flags  or 
our  dandards,  without  inftantly  confuiting 
their  fafety  by  a  fhameful,  ignominious 
flight  ?  Enemies  that  cannot  entertain  the 
generous  refolution  of  nobly  draggling  and 
wrefting  from  us  by  their  fword,  the  exten¬ 
sive  dominions  of  which  we  have  fo  bravely 
dripped  them  ;  but  meanly  have  recourfe  to 
artifice,  to  cunning,  and  to  chicanery;  to  a 
reliance  on  their  acknowleged  fiiperior  ta¬ 
lents  in  the  infernal  arts  of  entangling  a  ge¬ 
nerous-meaning  conqueror  in  the  various  la¬ 
byrinths  of  a  perplexed  negotiation ;  and,  by 
fuch  wily  preheminence,  trick  us  out  of  our 
principal  dear-bought  conqueds,  and  what 
perhaps  is  dill  more  hurtful  to  the  Britifh 
nation,  a  drare  of  our  fifhing-trade  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland ;  a  trade  of  more 
value  than  the  mines  of  Peru  !  a  trade  that 
enriches  our  merchants,  and  nurfes  fuch  he¬ 
roes  as  thole  who  conquered  the  Havannah! 
Thefe  are  the  prefents  the  French  expedt 
from  us,  in  return  for  all  the  blood  we  have 
fpilled,  the  treafures  we  have  waded,  *the 
lives  we  have  lavifhed,  and  the  toils  and 
dangers  our  heroic  countrymen  have  under¬ 
gone  for  thefe  feveral  years  pad !  This  is 
the  reparation  they  think  of  making  us,  in 
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return  for  the  barbarous  murders  committed 
on  our  people  in  America.  Is  England  thus 
to  reward  the  pillager,  the  ravager,  the  tor¬ 
turer,  of  her  American  fubje&s  ?  muft  Eng¬ 
land  feed  thus  and  exalt  her  enemies?  muft 
fhe  provide  her  rival  in  trade  with  a  nurfery 
for  feamen  ?  furnifh  them  with  the  beftand 
moft  valuable  iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies  ? 
furrender  to  the  Spaniards  the  weftern  Gi¬ 
braltar  ?  muft  the  thus  nourifh  the  feamen 
of  her  enemies,  and  thus  enrich  their  mer¬ 
chants  with  her  fpoils  ?  muft  we,  my  coun¬ 
trymen,  be  doomed,  by  perfidious  France, 
to  fuffer  thefe  things,  and  yet  be  ftyled  re¬ 
bels  to  our  country  for  repining  and  com¬ 
plaining  ? 

During  the  patriot’s  adminiftration,  our 
allies  on  the  continent  of  Europe  were  pro¬ 
perly  fupported.  The  French,  whofe  policy 
it  is  to  prohibit  commerce  with  us  wherever 
their  power  extends,  were  checked  in  their 
all-grafping  intentions  in  Germany,  where 
we  carry  on  many  valuable  branches  of 
trade  T  The  Wefer  and  the  Elbe,  while  in 
the  hands  of  the  eledter  of  Hanover,  afford 
a  paffage  for  our  Newfoundland  fi£h,  and 

*  As  Sufficiently  appears  by  our  exports  to  Bremen, 
Stetin,  the  Hans  X  owns,  and  other  parts  of  that  great 
continent. 
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merchandizes  of  all  forts,  into  the  heart  of 

that  extenfive  inland  country,  where  they 

always  find  a  ready  market  and  a  high  price. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  recount  every  advan- 
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tage  we  reap  from  our  accefs  to  thofe  inte¬ 
rior  and  retired  provinces.  It  is  enough  to 
inform  my  countrymen,  that  at  fome  feafons 
of  the  year,  a  herring  will  there  fetch  even 
the  price  of  fix-pence,  and  other  fifh  as  pro- 
portionably  exorbitant.  But  if  the  French 
arms,  and  thofe  of  their  allies,  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  over-run  that  continent,  nothing 
but  what  is  French  will  be  permitted  to  be 
fold  there.  All  our  trade  with  Germany, 
Holland,  and  the  Low  Countries,  would  be 
totally  cut  off.  Yet  this  rational  meafure, 
and  the  fupport  thereby  given  to  our  Ger¬ 
man  allies,  fo  neceffary  for  preferving  our 
commercial  interefts,  as  well  as  a  proper  idea 
of  our  power,  in  thofe  parts,  were  openly 
decried  by  thefe  ignorant  hirelings ;  who, 
not  knowing  any  thing  of  the  various  fources 
of  our  traffick,  yet  arrogantly  afiume  to 
guide  a  nation,  not  more  renowned  for  the 
greatnefs  of  its  arms,  than  famous  beyond 
all  other  kingdoms  for  the  extenfivenefs  of 
its  commerce. 

t 

Mr.  P - ’s  adminiftration,  fo  far  as  re¬ 

garded  the  war,  was  mod  certainly  not  only 
blamelefs,  but  highly  meritorious.  By  his 

con- 
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confirming  the  old,  and  entering  into  a  new 
and  more  enlarged  treaty  with  Pruffia,  he 
encouraged  and  obliged  France  to  continue  a 
war,  which  afiifted  in  exhaufting  her  trea- 
fures,  abfolutely  thinned  her  armies,  and 
drew  her  attention,  in  a  great  meafure,  from 
the  principal  objeCf  we  then  had  in  view ; 
namely,  the  conqueft  of  Canada.  Our  dig¬ 
nity  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners,  and  even  in 
thofe  of  our  enemies,  was  thereby  increafed, 
till  France  became  fenfible,  that  Britain, 
without  the  affi dance  of  her  naval  power, 
is  flill  able,  by  the  fk.il!  of  her  generals,  and 
the  valour  of  her  armies,  to  check  her  fa¬ 
vourite  fcheme  of  univerfal  monarchy. 

But  although  the  miniilerial  writers,  be¬ 
fore  the  breaking  out  of  the  Portuguefe  war, 
fo  ftrongly  condemned  all  continental  con¬ 
nections,  yet  the  neceffity  of  fupporting  fo 
beneficial  an  ally  as  Portugal,  appeared  in  fo 
clear  a  light,  that  neither  the  prelent  great 
man’s  (perhaps  laudable)  parihnonious  dif- 
pofition,  nor  the  new  revived  anti-continental 
do&rine,  could  prevail  oil  the  adminiftration 
to  permit  our  enemies  to  conquer  that  king¬ 
dom,  and  thereby  deprive  us  of  the  vdua- 
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ble  branches  of  trade  we  carry  on  with  that 
power.  For  which  con  liberation,  the  de¬ 
fence  of  his  moil  faithful  majefty  was  un¬ 
dertaken  by  our  court :  I  with  I  could  alio 
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add,  that  it  appeared  to  me,  that  this  im¬ 
portant  point  had  been  duly  attended  to, 
with  all  the  vigour  an  affair  of  that  confe- 
quence  required. 

‘  The  king  of  Spain,  though  he  ftrongly 
threatened,  was  not  fo  fpeedy  in  his  military- 
operations,  as  he  was  forward  in  bluftering. 
He  began  to  difcover  his  defigns  upon  this 
country  fo  early  as  the  Month  of  Feb.  lad, 
but  his  troops  did  not  enter  the  territories  of 
Portugal  till  the  beginning  of  May  5  yet,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  tardinefs  of  his  meafures, 
our  fupplies  were  embarked  not  only  very 
fparingiy,  but,  I  think,  very  flowly. 

I  % 

The  writers  of  the  Auditor  and  the  Briton 
have  of  a  long  time  inveighed  againft  the 

w  o  o 

glorious  conquefts  with  which  the  Almighty 
has  been  pleafed  to  blefs  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  profecution  of  this  juft  and  neceffary 
war,  and  given  us  to  underftand,  that  thefe 
invaluable  acquifitions  are  regarded  by  their 
patrons  in  an  odious  light,  being  eftimated 
by  them  as  fo  many  obftacles  to  juft  and  mo¬ 
derate  meafures,  and  of  no  ufe  but  to  far- 
nifti  the  oppofers  of  a  fhameful  peace,  or, 
in  their  own  words,  the  enemies  of  Europe’s 
repo.'e,  with  arguments  to  withftand  therea- 
fonable  efforts  of  thofe  able  minifters,  who, 
they  tell  us,  defire  nothing  more  ardently, 

than 


than  to  fee  a  glorious  and  univerfal  peace 
redored  to  the  European  world. 


My  countrymen  who  are  verfed  in  the 
hiftories  of  former  acres,  are  not  to  he  in- 
formed,  that  when  ,any  difagreeable  mea- 
fures  were  on  the  anvil,  it  was  the  general 
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praftice  of  the  great  men  in  power,  through 
the  means  of  proftituted  hirelings,  to  ufher 
in  the  unacceptable  news,  by  decrying  the 
prefent  fituation  of  affairs,  and  publicly  ad- 
vifing  meafures,  as  matters  of  their  own  opi¬ 
nion,  which  were  privately  dictated  to  them 
by  their  employers.  I  do  not  take  upon  me 
to  fay,  how  far,  or  by  whom,  or  whether 
at  all,  thofe  infamous  writers,  the  authors 
of  the  Auditor  and  the  Briton,  have  been 
corrupted  to  depreciate  cur  conquefts,  and 
particularly  thofe  in  the  Weftern  world :  I 
fhould  rather  hope,  and  am  not  altogether 
difinclined  to  believe,  that  they  are  their  own 
officious  fentiments.  But  certain  it  is,  their 
language  has  juftly  alarmed  the  friends  of 
GreatBritain.and  given  them  great  caufe  to  fear 
tnat  the  patrons  of  thefe  fcribblers,  if  patrons 
they  have,  thereby  intended  properly  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  that  thefe 
difeourfes  are  to  be  followed  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  articles  whereby  our  important  Weft¬ 
ern  acquisitions  are  to  be  reflored  to  a  con¬ 
quered,'  a  beggared,  and  a  ruined  enemy 5 

*  and 
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and  that  England,  though  every  where  tri¬ 
umphing  over  her  vanquifhed  enemies,  pof- 
ieffed  of  the  key  of  their  treafures,  blelfed  by 
heaven  with  a  more  powerful  fleet,  better 
failors,  and  more  valiant  foldiers,  fhall  yet, 
notwithftanding  thefe  glorious  diftindions, 
ftoop  to  a  precarious  peace ;  and,  finally, 
that,  for  the  take  of  obtaining,  what  tire  ne¬ 
ver  can  have,  the  lading  friendship  of  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon,  defpoil  herfelf  of  gifts, 
which  heaven,  for  the  univer/al  benefit  of 
the  human  race,  has  thought  fit  to  confer 
upon  her;  and  thereby  part  with  conquefts 
whole  value,  to  be  fold,  fuppofing  purchafars 
could  be  found  for  them,  far  exceeds  the 
whole  of  her  national  debt ;  and  which,  if 
kept,  are  ftiil  of  much  greater  confequence 
to  her. 

The  exports  of  Guadalupe,  arifing  from  its 
own  produce,  and  brought  into  Britifh  ports, 
amount  to  near  a  million  of  money  yearly, 
as  appears  by  our  cuilom  houfe  books ;  be¬ 
sides  this,  what  is  annually  carried  into  our 
plantations  on  the  continent  of  America  ; 
the  value  of  the  Haves  purchaled  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  that  ifland  ;  and  the  benefit 
arifing  to  the  national  manufactures,  from 
their  confumption  of  Britilh  commodities  ; 
amount  in  the  whole  to  a  very  conliderable 
ballance,  in  favour  of  this  kingdom.  It  is 

,  aifo 
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alfo  to  be  confidered,  that  this  ifland  is  daily 
improving,  and  in  our  hands  will  increafe 
more  quickly  than  it  could  do  under  French 
adminittratjon.  Our  laws  and  rules  of  go¬ 
vernment  allowing  greater  liberty  to  the 
planters,  and  conlequently  granting  to  them 
more  opportunities  to  acquire  riches,  than 
they  polhbly  could  have  under  thofe  cramp¬ 
ing  regulations  which  are  obferved  wherever 
the  dominion  of  the  houfe  of"  Bourbon  ex¬ 
tends. 

♦ 

Should  that  ifland  again  belong  to  France, 
the  produce  of  the  planter’s  farm,  as  foon  as 
it  is  fevered  from  the  ground,  mud  be  car¬ 
ried  (as  it  always  ufed  to  be)  to  the  king’s 
warehoufe,  and  brought  to  Europe,  in  the 
cuftody,  and  under  the  infpedion,  of  his 
moll:  chriftian  majefty’s  officers  who  dif- 
pofe  of  it  by  direction  of  the  court  of  Ver- 
failles,  and  return  to  the  planter  what  they 
think  proper.  This  is  a  fadf  on  which  my 
countrymen  may  abfolutely  rely.  But  in 
our  colonies,  the  planters  are  at  all  times 
matters  of  their  own,  and  may  take  every 
opportunity  of  an  advantageous  offer  that 
comes  in  their  way. 

There  is  another  great  advantage  attend¬ 
ing  the  ittands  fu bj ect  to  Britifh  laws,  that 
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the  plantations  belonging  to  France  and 
Spain  are  utterly  deprived  of,  and  which 
greatly  accelerates  their  improvement,  and 
redounds  to  the  immediate  advantage  of  the 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  emolument  of 
ourfelves  •  namely,  that  all  foreigners  are  not 
only  allowed  the  privilege,  but  are  invited 
to  fettle  and  trade  with  us,  without  being 
fubject  to  painful  enquiries  refpeding  their 
religious  principles,  or  any  other  injurious  re¬ 
frain  t  whatever.  So  that  the  American 
plantations,  in  our  hands,  become,  in  fad, 
the  property  of  the  human  race  in  general ; 
and  cifG  quickly  iillcd,  without  difocopling 
the  mother-country.  Thefe  fettlers  are  con- 
fequently  proud  of  the  new  diftindion  they 
acquire,  by  being  incorporated  with  this  free 
and  refpedable  kingdom ;  chearfully  fubmit 
to  our  equitable  law's,  and  are  ready,  on  all 
occafions,  vigoroufly  to  defend  a  conftitution 
from  which  they  reap  fuch  important  bene¬ 
fits.  Their  families  aided  our  cuftoms  ; 
their  children  are  emuloufly  fond  of  our 
language;  and  in  a  generation  or  two  they 
cannot  be  diilinguiilied  from  the  defendants 
of  Britain.  From  this  caufe  it  is  that  our 
plantations  are  filled  with  an  incredible  ra¬ 
pidity,  while  England  increafes  alfo  in  wealth 
and  in  numbers. 

A% 
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As  I  have  mentioned  a  matter  fo  new  as 
the  increafe  of  the  people  of  England,  1 
hope  it  may  not  be  improper  to  leave  my 
fubjedt  for  a  little  while,  important  as  it  is, 
in  order  to  lay  before  the  publick  my  reafons 
for  maintaining  a  point  fo  oppofite  to  com¬ 
mon  opinion. 


If  we  perufe  the  hiftoi  ies  of  the  reign  im- 
'  mediately  preceding  thofe  in  which  the  mi¬ 
grations  to  America  commenced,  we  {hall 
find  that  the  then  parliaments  loudly  com¬ 
plained  of  the  decayof  the  antient  boroughs, 
of  the  low  date  of  agriculture,  and  the  im- 
menfe  flocks  of  {beep  that  were  every- where 
pajlured  in  England,  which  is  an  animal 
that  is  bed  nourifhed  on  dry  and  barren 
lands.  The  Englifli  boroughs  were  then 
fallen  into  decay,  and  lines  that  time  feme 
of  them  have  recovered,  and  are  recovering, 
their  antient  appearance.  Many  of  them  are 
greatly  enlarged  ;  feveral  barren  heaths  re¬ 
duced  into  corn-fields,  or  filled  with  villages, 
and  farm-houfes ;  more  corn,  large  cattle, 
and  provifionsof  all  forts,  multiplied  in  Eng¬ 
land,  yet  greatly  rifing  in  price.  All  thefe 
are  inconteftible  circumftances,  which,  put 
together,  plainly  prove,  that  the  number  of 
houfes  and  confumers  in  our  country  is 
greatly  increafed  fince  the  Reformation,  not- 


withftandingthe  numbers  who  fince  that  time 
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have  gone  to  America.  Betides,  if  we  may 
credit  the  account  of  our  hiftorians,  concern¬ 
ing  the  numbers  of  fenfible  men  in  England 
in  thofe  times,  we  are  perfedly  certain,  that 
our  native  country,  fince  then,  rnud  be 
greatly  increafed  in  point  of  inhabitants;  for 
fo  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  num¬ 
ber  ot  men  in  London  and  Wcfi  minder, 
able  to  bear  arms,  amounted  to  15.000  only; 
and  now  Weftminfter  of  herfelf  alone  could 
in  after  many  more,  out  of  houfes  built  on 
irelds  wnere  corn  nas  grown,  even  within 
the  memory  cf  man. 

But  to  return  from  whence  we  have  made 
this  digreflion.— — Guadalupe  (as  I  have 
mentioned  before)  appears,  from  the  cuftotn- 
houfe  books,  to  be  an  uniformly  increafing 
eftate,  yielding  at  prefent  to  this  nation  above 
a  million  a  year,  and  likely  in  a  very  fhort 
time  to  double  its  produce.  Martinico  we 
have  had  but  a  Ihort  trial  of,  yet  may  rea- 
fonably  fuppofe,that  the  profits  of  thatifland 
will  at  lead  equal,  though  I  may  fay  greatly 
exceed,  thofe  aiding  from  the  other ;  as  the 
inhabitants  are  every  whit  as  opulent,  and 
the  illand  as  equally  well  fettled.  It  is  en¬ 
tirely  incredible  to  fuppofe  that  the  demands 
from  Martinico,  and  the  imports  from  thence, 
can  be  lefs  than  thofe  from  Guadalupe  ;  as 
no  probable  reafon  can  be  ailigned,  why 
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two  iflands,  equally  large,  equally  fertile, 
equally  populous,  and  under  the  very  fame 
climate,  fhould  any  way  differ  in  the  value 
of  their  productions. 

The  lad;  and  greateft  of  our  glorious  con- 
quells,  is  the  key  of  the  Weft  Indies,  the 
rich  and  extenfive  ifland  of  Cuba  •  whofe 
value  is  ineftimable.  If  we  examine  its  foil, 
its  climate,  its  productions,  and  its  fituation, 
we  mull  admit,  that  hiftory  does  not  afford 
us  an  account  of  any  nation  that  ever  made 
a  more  important  conqueft.  The  climate  is 
fo  healthy,  and  the  air  fo  falubrious,  that 
this  ifland  has  univerfaily  obtained  the  title 
of  the  Montpellier  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

All  the  valuable  productions  of  the  torrid 

i  . 

zone  are  here  to  be  had  in  the  greateft  abun¬ 
dance,  and  the  utmoft  perfection ;  the 
choice!!  gums,  odoriferous  fpices,  and  coftly 
drugs,  are  to  be  found  in  its  woods ;  the 
foil  is  perhaps  the  richeft  known  in  nature  j 
the  ground  produces  its  gifts  without  any  la¬ 
bour,  and  the  only  requilite  trouble  is  the 
guarding  them  from  the  excurfions  of  the 
wild  cattle;  of  which,  for  food,  there  is  ex¬ 
ceeding  plenty,  as  well  as  of  hogs,  and  va¬ 
rious  forts  of  game  ;  and  the  rivers  are  am¬ 
ply  flocked  with  the  fmeft  filh.  There  is 
too,  one  very  important  eonfideration  in  fa¬ 
vour 
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vour  of  this  highly  ufefu!  and  delightful  fpot ; 
namely,  none  of  the  dreaded  inhabitants  of 
our  uncultivated  wilds  upon  the  continent, 
are  to  be  feen  here  ;  there  is  not  one  Indian, 
it  or  is  there  a  Rattle-fnake,  or  other  deadly 
creature,  in  all  the  [(land,  to  difturb  or  de¬ 
ll  roy  the  unwary  traveller. 

Its  fituation,  whilft  we  hold  it,  renders  it 
totally  impoffible  for  the  Spanifh  fhips  to 
trade  between  Spain  and  Mexico,  California, 
or  South  America,  otherwife  than  by  a  long, 
tedious,  and  dangerous  navigation,  through 
the  South  feas;  where  they  will  be  alfo 
greatly  expofed  to  our  fhips  of  war  and  pri¬ 
vateers.  Peru  and  Mexico  are  laid  open  to 
our  inroads ;  and  the  coafts  of  Florida,  and 
the  opulent  illands  of  Hifpaniola  and  Porto 
Rico  are  entirely  at  our  mercy. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  now  upon  this 
ifland,  and  the  incredible-  richnefs  of  the 
planters,  not  only  immediately  open  to  us  a 
prodigious  market  for  European  goods,  but 
that  demand  will  always  be  increasing  by  the 
croud  of  fettlers  who  will  flock  thither  from 
various  quarters  of  the  globe,  in  order  to 
partake  in  the  profits  ariiing  from  lo  plea- 
fant,  healthy,  and  convenient  a  fituation  for 
trafhck  of  every  fort ;  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  their  induftry  under  the  ineftimable  ad¬ 
vantages 
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vantages  of  Englifh  laws  ;  where  every 
man’s  property,  and  perfonal  liberty,  are 
fully  fecured  to  him  by  barriers  which  nei¬ 
ther  honour,  juftice,  nor  our  excellent  con- 
flitution,  will  ever  fuffer  to  be  broken. 

-  * 

In  a  few  words,  if  Cuba  were  to  be  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  Britifh  crown  (and  who  is 
there  could  tear  it  from  us?)  we  fhould  for 
ever  have  a  moft  prodigious  confumption  of, 
and  a  high  price  for,  all  the  commodities  we 
fent  thither ;  whether  manufactured  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  in  any  of  our  colonies,  or 
purcbafed  from  abroad  5  and,  thereby,  thou- 
iands  of  our  induftrious  poor  fully  employed, 
and  comfortably  maintained.  Besides  which, 
if  we  add  the  exceedingly  exten five  imports 
we  (hould  make  from  thence  (and  thole  too 
without  injuring  any  of  our  other  fettle- 
ments)  the  increafed  revenues  to  the.  govern¬ 
ment  would  be,  in  a  very  few  years,  abso¬ 
lutely  immenfe,  and  more  than  anfwer  for 
the  whole  lofs  of  our  trade  with  Spain. 

%  •  * 

Having  now  briefly  narrated  the  rife  of 
the  war,  and  the  value  of  our  conquefts,  I 
fhall  now  proceed,  my  countrymen,  to  lay 
down  fuch  conliderations  as  will  fliew  the 
nature  of  that  peace  which  would  perma¬ 
nently  tend  to  the  fervice  of  the  belligerant 
powers  in  general,  and  ourfdyes  in  particu- 
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lar  :  fuch  a  peace  as  would  utterly  incapa** 
citate  our  enemies  to  difturb  our  harmony  at 
home,  pillage  our  plantations,  or  interrupt 
our  commerce  hereafter  :  fuch  a  peace  as  is 
conformable  to  our  commercial  interefts,and 
the  united  voice  of  the  nation,  and  would 
be  gladly  accepted  of  by  our  enemies,  in 
cafe  they  did  not  hope,  by  their  refine¬ 
ments  in  politics,  to  over-reach  our  nego¬ 
tiators. 

«  ^ 

As  the  oppreffions  of  our  planters  on  the 
continent  of  America  firft  gave  rife  to  the 
war,  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  that  fuch  re¬ 
gulations  fhould,  in  the  firft  place,  be  efta- 
blifhed,  as  may  prevent  the  like  miferies 
for  the  future.  And,  in  order  to  obtain 
this  falutary  purpofe,  it  is  not  only  proper 
that  the  French  be  for  ever  excluded  out  of 
North  America,  but  that  the  limits  between 
the  Britifh  and  Spanifh  colonies  on  that  con¬ 
tinent,  be  fettled  by  boundaries  that  cannot 
be  miftaken  j  and  that  a  large  uninhabited 
wafte,  in  that  immenfe  tradt,  confiding  at 
leaft  of  two  degrees,  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty  nautical  miles,  be  every  where  de¬ 
scribed  between  their  refpedtive  dominions, 
and  in  which  void  (if  I  may  fo  call  it)  it 
fhall  not  be  lawful  for  either  party  to  fettle. 
The  encroaching  nature  of  the  French  makes 
it  abfolutely  neceffary  to  banifh  them  off 
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that  continent  intirely ;  and  the  projected 
large  uninhabited  wild  between  the  Englilh 
and  Spaniards  will  prevent  all  fudden  heats 
and  hafty  quarrels,  and  leave  no  room  for 
difputes  between  the  fubjebls  of  the  two 
crowns  concerning  property  and  boundaries. 

f  *  f  *  *  *  t 

Our  next  confideration  ought  to  be,  our 
allies  on  the  continent,  who  have  all  behaved 
with  a  becoming  fidelity.  In  the  firft  place, 
we  ought  not  to  negleft  that  opportunity 
which  Providence  prefents  us  with,  of  rail¬ 
ing  in  his  Pruffian  majefty  an  unfurmount- 
able  barrier  againft  the  growing  power  of 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon  cn  the  continent  of 
Europe.  We  fhould  never  forget  that 
France  difcourages  and  excludes  our  com¬ 
merce  where-ever  her  arms  and  influence  can 
prevail,  and  that  Ihe  is  for-ever  reftlefs  in 
forming  fchemes  calculated  to  monopolize 
for  herfelf  every  branch  of  traffick ;  and 
that  we  can  no-way  fo  well  oppofe  in  Ger¬ 
many  this  our  natural  rival,  as  by  encou¬ 
raging  the  Pruffian  hero  to  continue  in  per¬ 
fect  amity  with  ourfelves,  and  thereby  wholly 
detach  him  from  the  friend ffiip  of  that 
afpiring  family. 

The  prince  of  Heffe  is  alfo  well  intitled 
to  our  particular  care.  The  fubjebls  of  this 
prince  ought  to  be  fully  indemnified  by  the 
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French  king,  and  his  ferene  highnefs  him-- 
lelf  amply  rewarded  for  his  extraordinary 
fidelity,  when  his  dominions  were  fubjedted 
to  the  moft  lamentable  circumftances.  It 
is  moft  certainly  our  duty  as  well  as  our  in- 
tereft  to  increafe  to  the  utmoft  of  our  power 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  this  moft  fe¬ 
rene  family ;  for  which  purpofe,  we  Chould 
procure  for  his  highnefs  a  feat  in  the  elec¬ 
toral  college,  together  with  a  greater  exten- 
fion  of  dominion  and  revenue,  in  order  to 
fupport  this  new  acceflion  of  honour  with 
a  becoming  fplendor.  This  provifion  for 
the  prince  of  Hefie,  and  the  fettling  of  the 
Bohemian  crown  in  the  houfe  of  Branden- 
burgh,  would  fully  and  effectually  anfwer 
thofe  ends  which  I  propofed,  as  it  would 
render  two  powers,  by  intereft  bound,  fuf- 
ficiently  able  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
French  influence  in  the  Germanic  empire: 
The  methods  to  effedt  thefe  important  pro- 
pofitions,  and  that  without  injuring  any 
power  whatever,  I  fliall  plainly  fhew  here¬ 
after. 


When  in  Heffe  and  Pruffia  we  have  railed 
a  power  fufficient  to  check  the  progrefs  of 
the  court  of  Verfailles  in  Germany,  and 
thereby  proved  our  dignity  and  importance 
in  Euiope,  we  ought  alfo  to  give  the  world 
a  demonftration  of  our  naval  fuperiority  to 
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the  combined  ftrength  of  France  and  Spain, 
by  refuting  to  cede  thofe  valuable  conquefts 
with  which  the  Almighty  has  been  pleafed 
to  reward  the  valour  of  our  undaunted  com¬ 
patriots. 

But  though  I  would  have  my  country 
aflert  her  dignity  and  unrivalled  dominion 
on  the  ocean,  yet  I  would  not  be  underftood 
to  mean,  that  there  are  not  other  reafons, 
and  thole  fuperior  ones,  in  point  of  com¬ 
mercial  advantages,  for  fuch  an  abfolute  re- 
fufal. 

The  condition  of  our  fugar  iflands,  now 
worn  out  and  thinned  (for  want  of  ma- 
nuring)  by  perpetual  culture,  and  the  con- 
fequent  increafed  price  demanded  by  the 
planters  for  their  fugars,  lay  us  under  an  in- 
difpenfable  neceffity  to  retain  Martinique 
and  Guadalupe.  The  reafon  is  felf-evident ; 
fugar-cane  can  be  railed  at  almoft  one  quarl 
ter  ©f  the  trouble  and  expence  that  mull:  be 
employed  on  the  fame  quantity  of  ground 
in  the  lickly,  and  (compared  with  the  others) 
fterile  illand  of  Jamaica.  Although  thefe 
fugars  are  inferior  in  colour  to  thofe  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  yet  they  excel  them  in  fweetnefs; 
dnd  nothing  can  be  more  convenient  for  this 
commercial  nation,  than  a  complete  alfort- 
ment  of  that  ufeful  commodity  j  ufeful  I  call 

E  2  itj 


it,  becauie  now  fo  luxurioufly  becofne  a  ne-* 
ceflary  article  of  life.  The  fugars  of  Cuba 
will  gratify  the  niced  eye  and  moil  de¬ 
licate  palate;  while  thofe  of  Guadalupe 
and  Martinico  will  fatisfy  perfons.  whole 
circumdances  oblige  them  to  take  up  with 
a  cheaper  commodity  ;  and  our  antient  co¬ 
lonies  will  furnifh  out  the  tables  of  thofe  of 
middling  fortune, 

\ 

The  utility  of  retaining  all  our  infular 
acquifitions  in  the  wedern  world  is  fo  ex¬ 
ceedingly  obvious,  that  it  is  amazing  that 
the  wit  of  man  is  able  to  fugged  any  pre¬ 
tence  againft  fo  national  a  mcafure.  'But 
neverthelefs,  fo  me  there  are  who  affirm,  that 
the  retention  of  thefe  iflands  will  oblige  us 
to  keep  up  fo  large  a  force  to  infure  their 
obedience,  that  we  fhall  reap  no  benefit 
•  from  refuting  to  cede  them. 

In  anfvver  to  this,  I  can  affine  my  coun* 
trymen,  that  by  much  the  greater  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Martinico  and  Guadalupe 
are  fo  perfectly  well  pleafed  with  the  change 
of  their  condition,  that  they  have  not  the 
lead  inclination  to  return  to  their  former 
mader;  and  indeed,  was  it  poffible  that 
they  diould  abt  fo  totally  inconfident  with 
that  defire  after  civil  and  religious  liberty 
which  is  1q  natural  tp  the  human  bread, 
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and  which  may  be  gratified  where-ever  Bri- 
tifli  laws  prevail,  as  to  with  for  fuch  a 
change,  yet  this  would  be  no  argument  for 
the  giving  up  of  either  place  ;  as  I  can  affert, 
from  very  good  authority,  that  a  fingle  regi¬ 
ment  conftantly  kept  up  in  Martinico,  and 
another  in  Guadalupe  (the  expence  of  which 
will  be  very  inconfiderable  for  places  of  fuch 
vaft  importance)  will  be  fufficient  to  fupport 
our  government  there.  In  regard  to  Cuba, 
the  advantages  arifing  from  that  invaluable 
illand  would  even  anfwer  the  expence 
(200,000  1.  per  annum)  of  ten  regiments. 
To  defray  this,  fome  public  beneficial  em¬ 
ployment  might  be  found  there  for  the  fol- 
diers  ;  or  a  fmall  duty  might  be  laid  on  rum, 
fugar,  and  molaffes,  in  the  planter’s  hands, 
allowing;  him  a  drawback  of  the  whole  du- 
ties  of  fa  much  of  his  hock  as  is  imported 
into  Great  Britain, 

It  is  equally  idle  to  alledge,  as  the  writers 
of  the  Auditor  and  Briton  do,  that  the  re¬ 
tention  of  thefe  conquefts  will  produce  a 
confederacy  of  all  nations  againft  us.  This 
is  a  mere  chimasra !  for  which  there  can  be 
no  manner  of  foundation,  as  there  is  no 
power  in  Europe,  befides  thofe  of  France 
and  Spain,  that  are  immediately  interefted  in 
the  matter — Nay,  and  even  admitting  [what 
is  by  no  means  the  cafe],  that  all  the  mari¬ 
time 
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time  powers  (for  no  no  others  can  have  any 
thing  to  fear  from  it)  fhould  aflociate  againft 
us,  their  whole  united  force  would  not  be 
able  to  cope  with  our  navy. 

The  inference  which  thefe  minifterial 
writers  have  thought  fit  to  draw  from  thefe 
falfe  propofitions  is,  however,  extremely 
alarming,  as  it  ftrikes  at  the  root  of  our 
civil  and  religious'  liberties.  It  is  no  other 
than  the  dodtrine  of  delpotic  power ;  which 
the  prelent  government,  I  am  certain,  never 
authorized  them  to  recommend  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  which  the  former  are  too  truly 
Britifh  to  adopt,  even  if  it  could  be  ever  fo 
eafily  put  into  execution.  The  aflertions  of 
thefe  audacious  writers  are,  “  that  it  is  pro-' 
“  per  to  lave  us  againft  our  wills  from  the 
*c  dangers  into  which  we  are  defirous  to 
“  plunge  ourfelves,  by  our  unmeafurable 
“  ambition  and  infatiable  avarice.” 

If  what  is  afierted  by  thefe  weekly  difturb- 
#rs  of  the  public  repofe  is  to  be  regarded,  it 
is  lawful,  nay  neceffary,  at  this  period  of 
time,  to  introduce  into  Britain  an  arbitary 
power  [how  much  muft  fuch  unconftitu- 
tional  propofitions  difpleafe  the  beft  of 
princes !]  by  law  enabled  to  contemn  the 
opinion  of  our  merchants;  to  defpife  the 
united  feijtiments  of  the  magiftracy  of  this 

great 
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great  metropolis ;  to  hold  them,  when  giving 
their  advice,  as  an  officious  intruding  moba 
•who  are  attempting  to  thruft  themfelves  into 
a  greater  ffiare  of  importance  than  is  due  to 
them  in  the  public  adminiftration  ;  and  final¬ 
ly,  to  controul  the  univerfal  judgment  of 
the  nation  with  refpedt  to  the  high  concerns 
of  peace  and  war. 

Far  be  it  from  me,  my  countrymen,  to 
form  a  with  of  wrefting  the  prerogative  of 
making  peace  and  war  from  the  hands  it  is 
already  in ;  our  conftitution  has  placed  it 
where  your  unanimous  voice  would  have 
now  lodged  it,  if  the  laws  had  never  done 
it ;  it  is  the  birthright  of  the  fovereign  to 
proclaim  the  one,  and  declare  the  other ;  it 
is  the  birthright  of  the  people  to  offer  their 
advice  in  both :  As  we  are  certain  the  prince 
will  not  ftretch  that  prerogative  beyond  the 
intention  for  which  it 'was  given,  the  fub- 
jedt  ffiould  be  cautious  not  to  carry  the  free¬ 
dom  of  his  fpeech  beyond  what  truth  and 
decency  allow  j  all  within  that  pale  is  proper 
to  be  laid  before  the  throne ;  all  beyond  it,  is 
proftituting  the  name  of  liberty,  to  veil  over 
that  of  licentioufnefs ;  and  the  prefumption 
fhould  be  puniffied  as  it  deferves. 

Let  us  then,  ye  people  of  England,  with 
decency  declare  our  deteftation  of  the  doc- 
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trines  broached  by  thefe  wretched  fcribblefa 
«— Dodtrines  fo  highly  inconfiftent  with  the 
refpedt  juftly  due  to  names  once  reverenced 
by  our  mighty  anceftors ! — Dodtrines  utterly 
deftrudtive  of  the  glory  and  felicity  of  this 

kingdom! - Let  us  unite  in  favour  of  the 

refpedtable  perfonages  whom  thofe  infamous 
authors  have  attempted  to  vilify  and  traduce, 
and  let  us  endeavour  to  prevail  with  thofe 
entrufted  with  the  public  concerns,  to  pay/ 
fuch  a  deference  to  their  opinions  as  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  cafe  now  under  confideration 
requires;  and  to  liften  to  their  counfels,  as 
being  the  genuine  fentiments  of  a  whole  na¬ 
tion, 

«  *  *  •  %  # 

I  muft  trefpafs,  my  countymen,  a  little 
longer  on  your  patience,  if  dwelling  on  a 
fubjedt  of  fuch  great  importance  may  be 
deemed  trefpaffing,  in  order  to  Ihew  the 
mifchievous  confequence  of  this  argument  ' 
of  the  Auditor’s  and  the  Briton’s.  Indeed,  if 

j  * 

there  was  any  juft  foundation  for  that  fyftem 
which  they  have  chofen  to  adopt,  it  is  not 
fit  that  we  or  our  pofterity  Ihould  reafon  on 
political  fubjedts,  or  any  public  affairs  what¬ 
ever  for  the  future,  but  be  henceforth  ut¬ 
terly  deprived  of  that  invaluable  liberty  of 
expreffing  our  fentiments  with  a  becoming 
feoldnefs,  and  a  decent  fpirit  of  true  patri- 
©tilm.  In  luch  a  cafe,  the  opinion  of  thofe 
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it  the  helm,  and  that  of  the  prime  minis¬ 
ter  in  particular,  ought  always  to  determine 
our  judgment,  even  though  the  moft  infa¬ 
mous  of  mankind  fhould  ever  happen  to 
climb  (as  has  been  the  cafe  in  paft  ages)  to 
that  high  and  favoured  ftation.  In  one 
word,  if  the  reafoning  of  thefe  writers  is 
:  uftifiable,  we  muft  no  longer  call  ourfelves 
ay  the  much-revered  and  much-loved  name 
of  free  born  Britons,  but  tamely  Submit  to 
the  moft  Ifraelitifh  flavery  which  any  Egyp¬ 
tian  officer  of  State  fhall  chuSe  to  impofe 
upon  us.  I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  Say, 
I  cannot  even  Suppofe,  that  the  authors  of 
Such  arbitrary  tenets  are  patronized  by  any 
perfon  in  power  j  yet  as  Such  an  affertion 
has  been  confidently  propagated  by  moft  of 
the  antiminifterial  writers,  and  as  Such  af¬ 
fertion  has  not  been  disavowed  (however  un¬ 
true)  by  the  fuppofed  patron,  a  regard  for 
our  civil  and  religious  liberties,  for  oui  moft 
invaluable  privileges,  juftifies  an  universal 
aflbciation  to  decry  and  expofe  do&rines  fo 
heterodox  and  retrograde  to  our  happy  con- 
ftitution,  and  fo  pregnant  with  ruin  to  our 
pofterity. 

But  perhaps,  my  countrymen,  while  I 
thus  ftrive  to  promote  the  univerfal  good  of 
the  community,  to  lay  before  you  your  real 
interefts,  and  exhort  you  to  tread  in  the  foot- 
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Heps  of  your  glorious  anceftors  ;  to  imitate 
the  example  of  our  heroic  forefathers,  who 
on  every  occafion  were  always  ready  to  give 
the  nioft  fignal  proofs  or  their  attachment 
to  the  piincipies  of  liberty  and  property  en¬ 
graven  in  their  hearts,  and  indiffolubly  mixed 
with  their  vital  marrow  •  I  muft  incur  the 
lefeiitment  or  the  authors  of  the  Auditors 
ana  Britons,  and  their  fuppcfed  patron,  if  it 
is  poffible  for  them  to  have  a  patron;  1  muft 
fubjecT:  my fe!f  to  be  treated  as  a  madman  ; 
becauie  or  my  concurring  with  you  in  thefe 
patnouc  principles  on  which  thefe  infamous 
authors  damp  the  defignation  of  ipadnefs :  But 
I  hope  you  will  confider,  that  an  oppofition 
to  meafures,  when  thofe  ineafures  are  con¬ 
trary  to  the  general  fenfe  of  the  nation,  is 
moft  intimately  interwoven  with  our  civil 
conftiiution,  and  moft  ftrongly  blended  with 
thofe  principles  on  which  that  glorious  revo¬ 
lution  is  founded,  that  happily  bequeathed 
to  us  the  illuftrious  family  which  has  fo  long, 
and  with  fo  much  juftice  and  renown^ 
f waved  the  fceptre  over  thefe  happy  king¬ 
doms  5  and  that  you  cannot,  without  de¬ 
parting  from  the  wife  maxims  of  thofe  he¬ 
roes,  give  up  that  privilege  which  you  de¬ 
rive  from  them  of  examining  the  public  di¬ 
rection  ;  cautioning,  when  affairs  of  great 
impOi  lance  aie  on  the  carpet,  the  fervants 
ol  me  public ;  and  giving  yoyr  opinion  of 

their 
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their  proceedings  and  ads  of  power  in  a  de¬ 
cent  and  becoming  manner,  fuitable  to  the 
charader  you  bear  of  a  polite  and  wife,  as 
well  as  a  free  nation. 


If  we  have  a  privilege  at  all,  or  in  any  cafe* 
to  oppofe  an  adminiftration,  we  mull  be  well 
intitled  at  all  times  to  difcufs  our  right  to 
that  oppofition  ;  and  then  minutely  to  in¬ 
quire  whether  fuch  circum  fiances  and  con¬ 
ditions  exift,  as  call  on  ua  to  appear  in  be¬ 
half  of  our  country*  and  refcue  her  from 

n  • 

any  real  or  apparent  hazard.  Tyrants  only 
defire  to  abridge  the  freedom  of  their  fub- 
jecls  in  this  refpedt ;  and  we  can  never  dread 
our  being  deprived  of  fuch  a  valuable  pri¬ 
vilege,  under  a  royal  family  whofe  acceffion 
to  the  throne  arofe  from  a  fpirited  exertion 
of  this  very  right ;  and  in  the  reign  of  a 
king  who  glories  in  the  name  of  Briton, 
whofe  virtues  in  domeftic  life  are  an  amiable 
example  to  his  fubjedts,  and  whofe  great 
and  noble  fentiments  in  his  public  capacity 
befpeak  him  to  be  formed  by  Providence  to 
reign  only  over  a  free  and  glorious  people. 


j 

Thus  fecure  in  the  heft  of  monarchs,  let 
us  unite  in  defpifing  and  oppofing  any  wri¬ 
ters  who  may  attempt  to  difperle  dodrines 
that  are  the  genuine  offspring  of  defponihv, 
the  arbitrary  fentiments  of  Turkifh  politics, 
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and  the  true  and  fundamental  principles  of 
Highland  chieftainlhip.  I  am  told  the  am 
thor  of  the  Briton  is  a  Scotchman - 1  be¬ 

lieve  no  Englifhman  would  recommend  fuch 

a  fyftem - Does  he  think  to  write  himfelf 

into  favour?  Surely  there  is  not  a  North 
Briton  in  power  would  patronize  fo  felf- 
intereded  a  fcribbler  !  I  rather  fear  he  is  fome 
lurking  emiifary  of  our  perfidious  foe,  who 
would  endeavour  to  foment  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  natives  of  England  and  Scotland, 
and  infidioufly  drive  to  throw  an  odium  on 
a  worthy  and  illuftrious  perionage,  by  ad¬ 
vancing  dodlrines  which  cannot  but  remind 
us,  that  the  heads  of  the  northern  clans,  in 
general,  imbibe  with  their  milk  a  fet  of  fu- 
percilious  delufions,  totally  inconiiftent  with 
all  the  arrangements  neceffary  to  be  obferved 
in  every  free  date,  and  diametrically  oppo- 
fite  to  every  principle  revered  by  us.  Our 
government  is  calculated  for  this  falutary 
purpofe,  that  the  fage  deliberations  of  our 
councils  fhall  be  as  exactly  as  polfible  con- 
fonant  with,  but  never  contrary  to,  the  voice 
of  the  nation.  Thofe' Lilliputian  grandees, 
the  northern  chieftains,  are  taught  to  look 
on  the  bulk  of  mankind,  the  larged  part 
of  every  nation,  as  beings  in  dation  fo  much 
beneath  them,  that  a  friendly  communica¬ 
tion  with  iuch  inferior  exidences  is  int  irely 
undatable  to  perfons  of  their  high  rank, 

who, 
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who,  by  their  elevated  birth,  are  well  ins¬ 
tilled  to  defpife,  maltreat,  and  defpotically 
govern,  every  perfon  that  cannot  boaft  of" 
fuch  a  lineage  and  connexions.  What  muft 
be  our  fate,  I  repeat,  my  countrymen,  what 
muft  be  our  fate,  if  one  of  thefe  Lilliputian 
grandees,  fo  brought  up,  fliould  ever  ap¬ 
proach  our  *  *  *  *  *,  or  infedt  with  his  en¬ 
venomed  breath  thofe  refolutions  that  muft, 
to  lateft  pofterity,  fix  the  charadter  of  this 
generation. 

Having  fufficiently  fhewn  the  deftrudlive 
tendency  of  thefe  principles,  I  fhall  proceed 
to  the  grand  fubjedf  of  peace. 

There  never  was  even  a  tolerable  peace 
made  contrary  to  the  univerfal  conceptions 
of  this  kingdom ;  and  there  never  was  a 
time  when  England  was  more  replete  with 
men  of  fenfeand  underftanding ;  gentlemen 
by  education,  ftrength  of  genius,  and  folid 
learning,  enabled  to  make  a  due  judgment  of 
the  prefent  circumftances  of  their  own  coun¬ 
try,  and  thofe  of  their  enemies ;  nor  can 
any  a?ra  be  fixed  on,  when  the  people  were 
more  unanimous  than  they  now  are  to  rejedt 
their  enemies  terms,  unlefs  the  propolals 
be  made  with  a  due  regard  to  the  great  ad¬ 
vantages  that  have,  during  this  long  and 
bloody  war,  been  gained  by  Britifh  valour. 

No 
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No  peace  can  be  advantageous  to  us,  where¬ 
by  we  are  ueprived  of  our  Weft  Indian  con- 
quefts,  and  confequently  of  the  pecuniary 
refources  which  would  foon  difeharce  us 
irom  the  enormous  debts  accumulated  by 
acquiring  them  ;  nor  can  any  one  be  bene- 
ficial,  which  gives  the  French  permiffion5 
on  any  terms  whatever ,  to  hold  any  fettle- 
111  ent  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  as  they  will  be 
theie by  in  the  condition,  when  occafion  of- 
i-jb,  once  more  to  cabal  with  the  eafiern 
lajasj)  and  incite  them  to  give  a  loofe  to  the 
lame  m6ft  favage  and  inhuman  paflions  which 
tncy  with  fo  much  barbarity,  and  fo  fatally, 
difenarged  upon  our  unhappy  countrymen  at 
Calcutta,  What  Englishman  can  read  the 
accounts  of  thofe  inhumanities  that  have 
been  pradtiled  by  french  influence  on  his 
countrymen  in  Alia  and  America,  without 
feeling  the  ftrongeft  emotions  of  refentment 
again  it  thole  who  would  advife  fuch  bar¬ 
barous  and  deftrudtive  mealures  might 
arm  our  enemies  againft  us  in  the  eaft,  fur- 
nilh  them  with  frefli  opportunities  to  renew 
tne  lame  cruelties,  and  once  more  to  fet  up 
their  abolifhed  power  in  the  weftern  world; 
wrhile  England  is  left  to  mourn  that  vaft 
effuiion  of  blood  and  treafure  which  have 
been  lavifhed  fince  the  revolution,  through 
tiie  deftrudive  fchemes  of  the  ambitious 
liouie  of  Bourbon, 


I  would 
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,  1  vvould  yet  ll0Pe>  mV  countrymen,  that 
tnere  does  not  breathe  that  Briton  who 

would  be  weak  enough  to  advife  a  rellitution 
of  lo  many  dear-bought  acquifitions  ;  and, 
in  point  of  importance,  more  than  Alexin  - 
drian  or  Gefarian  conquefts.— And  for  what 
in  leturn  ?  For  nothing  ! — 1  repeat  it  again. 
For  nothing  in  return  !  became  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  traffick /aid  to  be  agreed  to  be  ceded, 
to  us  are  nothing. 

Will  our  enemies  grant  us  fettlements  on 
the  Bays  of  Honduras  and  Campeachy  ?  they 
cannot  hinder  us:  thefe  Bays  are  not  theirs j, 
they  belong  to  free  and  independent  Indians’ 
who  are  defirous  of  our  fettling  amongft 
them,  and  will  admit  no  Spaniards  to  be 
feen  in  their  country.  Will  they  give  us 
Fioiida,  and  part  or  Louifiana  ?  we  can  take 
tne  whole,  or  any  part,  of  thefe  countries 
fi om  them,  when  we  pleafe  :  Any  one  of 
our  colonies,  Virginia,  for  example,  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  the  mother- country,  is  able, 
of  herfelf,  to  make  this  conqueit,  whenever 
lire  is  permitted.  Will  they  renounce  their 
claim  to  fiih  on  the  banks  of  Newfound¬ 
land  ?  our  naval  fuperiority  debars  them  from 
appearing  in  thole  Teas  :  in  fa  ft,  they  may 
as  well  pretend  to  grant  us  the  Tower  of 
London  (and  who  is  there  oifputes  our  ex- 
clulive  right  to  that  aftonilhing  arfenal :)  as 
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to  beftow  on  us  the  Bays  of  Campeachy  ana 
Honduras,  or  to  aliow  us  the  foie  and  exclu- 
live  right  of  fifhing  on  the  banks  of  New¬ 
foundland.  Will  they  grant  us  the  freedom 
of  their  ports  to  carry  in  our  goods  duty¬ 
free  ?  a  mighty  conceffion  indeed,  to  a  na¬ 
tion  that  can  blow  thofe  port-towns  into  the 
air  whenever  they  pleafe !  a  nation  that  can 
detain  from  them  thofe  treafures  that  enable 
them  to  make  purchafes  of  any  fort!  an  in¬ 
jured  and  enraged  nation,  that  have  an  un¬ 
doubted  right  to  reparation  for  the  various 
depredations  that  they  have  committed  on 
our  fellow-fubjedfs  in  and  fince  the  days  of 
the  glorious  Elizabeth. 

I  would  not  be  underftood,  that  we  ought 
really  to  put  theie  things  into  execution  ;  but 
it  is  my  meaning,  that  though  we  made  no 
reftitution  at  all  to  the  Spaniard,  yet,  when 
it  is  conlidered,  that  we  can  in  a  manner  de¬ 
prive  them  of  fubfiftence,not  only  lock  from 
them,  but  appropriate  to  ourfelves,  if  we 
pleafe,  the  whole  of  their  American  trea¬ 
fures;  and,  as  lords  of  the  ocean,  even  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  fpreading  their  fails  on  that 
enriching  element :  I  lay,  thefe  things  con- 
fidered,  it  will  appear  that  our  friendfhip  is 
of  infinitely  more  value  to  them,  than  this 
fmall  privilege  can  poilibly  be  to  us;  and  the 
more  fo,  as  by  one  ftroke  of  politics,  they 
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might  prevent  all  advantages  that  could  any 
ways  arife  to  us  therefrom  ; .  namely,  by 
prohibiting  their  fubjedts  from  making  any 
purchafe  from  thole  of  Great  Britain,  arid 
thereby  throwing  all  the  advantages  of 
freight,  &c.  (admitting  they  fl ill  made  ufe 
of  Britilh  commodities)  into  the  hands  of 
the  French  and  the  Dutch. 


In  the  few  laft  preceding  paragraphs  I 
have  coniidered  Spain  only,  in  thefe  ta  ked- 
of  reltitutions ;  but  what  (hall  we  fay,  my 
countrymen,  if  any  concefiions  are  intend¬ 
ed,  as  is  reported,  in  favour  of  France, 
with  refpect  to  the  fifhery  ?  But  this  can 
furely  be  but  report !  becaufe  this  ftep  was 
held  fo  hatefully  unconftitutional  in  the 
reign  of  George  I.  (and  furely  what  was  then 
unnational  mull  be  fo  now)  that  the  Earl  of 
Oxford  was  impeached,  among  ft  other  arti¬ 
cles,  for  allowing  the  French  lome  privileges 
on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  Indeed, 
there  have  been  treaties  fince,  by  which  our 
perfidious  enemies  have  been  granted  thefe 
advantages;  and  on  the  ftrength  of  which 
example  alone  it  is,  that  it  is  now  fo  con¬ 
fidently  afierted  that  tbofe  benefits  are  to 
be  renewed  to  them.  But  thefe  inconfider- 
ate  tamers  thould  recoiled!,  that  it  has  been 
always  the  fenfe  of  the  nation,  that  thofe 
privileges  were  again  if  the  intereft  of  Great 
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Britain,  and  that  they  could  be  warranted 
only  by  our  never  having  it  in  our  power, 
fince  the  reign  of  Queen  Ann  to  the  prefent 
time,  to  grant  to  our  enemies  what  peace 
we  fhould  think  proper  to  prefcribe, 

Senegal  and  Goree  are  fo  clofely  connect¬ 
ed  together,  the  fafety  of  the  one  depends 
fo  much  on  the  other,  that  both  of  thefe 
fortreffes  mu  ft,  in  true  policy,  remain  folely 
with  us,  or  folelywith  them  :  and  the  gum- 
trade  depending  on  the  poffeflion  of  thefe 
places  (thereby  commanding  the  trade  of 
the  adjacent  countries)  renders  them  an  ac- 
quitition  of  too  great  importance  to  be  parted 
with. 


It  may,  indeed,  be  advanced,  that  this 
will  throw  the  gam  and  Have  trade,  as  far 
as  it  refpedts  France  as  the  purchafer,  prin¬ 
cipally  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch:  but  be 
it  fo.  Thole  artful  and  felf-intereded  peo¬ 
ple  will  make  them  pay  high  enough  for 
thofe  commodities,  and  we  (hall  thereby 
gain,  the  only  point  indeed  to  be  contended 
lor,  the  inellimable  advantage  to  our  coun¬ 
try  of  under-felling  them  in  the  chiefed  of 
their  manufactures.  The  author  of  the 
Royal  Chronicle,  or  Britifh  Evening  Pod, 
(perhaps  by  much  the  mod  entertaining  pa¬ 
per  now  published)  on  Friday  the  ipth  in- 
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flant  (November),  judicioufly  remarks,  the 
evident  utility  of  Goree  and  Senegal,  by  ac¬ 
quainting  us,  that,  before  we  poffeffed  thofe 
places,  we  gave  the  Dutch  for  gums  the 
enormous  price  of  1 3  /.  per  hogflhead  ;  and 
that  fmce  we  made  thole  acquilitions,  we 
now  import  them  ourfelves  at  the  final! 
expence  of  50J. — -  If  this  is  nbt  an  evident 
proof  of  the  advantages  arifing  to  us  from 
thofe  conquefts,  I  know  not  what  is! 

Victorious  iii  every  part  of  the  globe,  it 
feems  to  me  an  indignity  offered  to  this  na¬ 
tion,  as  conquerors^  to  think  of  figning  any 
peace  with  our  vanquifhed  foes,  till  they  have 
made  us  (to  ufe  a  term  of  their  own)  the 
amende  honorable ,  by  publicly  acknowleging, 
to  every  court  in  Europe,  that  they  were  the 
aggreffors ;  and,  without  receiving  the  leaft 
provocation,  the  foie  caufe  of  the  prefent 
war^  and  all  its  fatal  and  inhuman  confe- 
quences.- — Surely  no  impartial  perfon  can 
think  this  an  oppreffive  reparation  ! — -Yet 
no  fuch  equitable  ftep  appears  to  be  taking  j 
notwithstanding  a  peace  is  (aid  to  belo  near, 
that  the  rumours,  thereof  are  alrnoft  as  loud 
as  the  murmurs  of  the  people  agamic  it. 

If  the  p radices  and  ciiftoms  of  former  mi- 
nifters  had  been  always  efteemed  apiopet 
juflification  for  the  pur  loanee  of  the  fame 
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mcaiures  by  prelent  ones,  the  confeqaence 
n)  j(l  have  been  that  none  of  our  grievances 
iiad  ever  been  redreffeeb  Opprefiive  as  the 
1l.ii  -chamber  and  the  court  of  high  commif- 
fion  were,  yet  the  minifters  of  Charles  I.  fet 
up  the  fame  plea  of  example,  and  endea- 
vouied  to  defend  thofe  deftrudtive  inditutions 
by  pleading  that  they  were  coeval  with  our 
conflitution.  The  practice  of  arbitrary  im- 
piifomnent  is  to  be  found  in  every  period  of 
hiftory  previous  to  the  molt  ineftimable  add 
of  Habeas  Corpus.  Reafon,  and  the  cir- 
cum (lances  of  the  cafe,  fhould  be  the  only 
diredtion  for  public  meafures  in  all  free  go¬ 
vernments ;  it  therefore  abfolutely  follows, 
that  cuftom  fhould  never  be  pleaded  in  cafes 
of  national  concern  $  but  when  the  clamours 
of  a  people,  in  refpect  to  any  affair  of  uni- 
verfal  importance,  are  loud  and  genera!,  no 
flep  fhould  be  taken  therein,  that  cannot  be 
undone,  til!  they  are  made  perfectly  acquaint¬ 
ed,  at  lead,  with  the  out- lines/  and  tho¬ 
roughly  fatisried  of  their  utility. 

J  / 

This  premifed,  how  comes  it  that  when 
the  public  difeontent  is  fo  univerfally  great, 
no  lafisfadtion  is  given  to  fuch  a  free  and 
loyal  nation,  with  relpedt  to  the  terms  offer¬ 
ed  by  our  enemies,  and  intended  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  us  ?  Why  are  the  agents  of  our  ene¬ 
mies  treated  with  refpedf,  and  our  enquiries 
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aniwered  with  filence  and  contempt  ?  Whv 
are  our  rendezvoufes  broke  up,  and  our  war¬ 
like  preparations  in  a  manner  at  a  {land,  be¬ 
fore  we  know  on  what  conkderations'  our 
friendfliip  is  to  be  purchafed  by  our  obftinate 
oppreftors  ?  Are  we  to  tit  down  contented 
with  the  injuries  which  we  have  received, 
or  are  we  to  do  more  ?  Are  we  to  reftore 
what  we  have  fo  dearly  purchafed  in  the 
long  courfe  of  a  juft  war,  and  grant  to  the 
injurers  that  reparation  which  is  the  ripht 
of  the  injured  party  only  to  infift  on  ?  Why 
are  we  left  in  this  uncertainty  on  matters  of 
fuch  importance  to  us  and  our  pofterity  ? 


Though  the  authors  of  the  Auditor  and 
the  Briton  have  infamouily  wrote  in  fhpport 
of  the  moft  defpotic  principles,  yet  1  will  not 
think  they  had  any  motive  for  it,  but  the 
fa!fe  opinion  that  it  would  ingratiate  them 
in  the  favour  of  a  nobleman,  who,  I  will 
venture  to  affirm,  mart  be  utterly  averfe  to 
Inch  an  abfolute  fyitem.  1  will  not  think 
that  this  feeming  contemptuous  taciturnity  is 
the  effedl  of  Highland  politics ;  I  will  not 
fuppofe  that  this  complaifance  to  our  natural 
rivals  is  the  effeft  of  that  friendfliip  that 


formerly  fubfifted  between  the  royal  houfe 
of  France  and  the  nobles  of  Scotland  ;  I  will 
not  imagine  that  any  of  our  Scots  grandees 
interpole  in  favour  of  their  antient  allies,  in 
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order  to  fcreen  them  from  our  juft  refeht-' 
meat  :  no,  I  will  not  aferibe  this  ill-boding 
phenomenon  to  any  fucli  caufes- — -I  am  cer¬ 
tain  they  could  not  a  moment  exift  in  a  land 
of  liberty  like  this.  I  will  impute  it  only  to 
a  too  implicit  regard  for  cuftom,  which  re¬ 
quires  but  a  minute's  reflection  to  remove. 

In  all  public  embarrafTmfcnts  our  anceftors 
ever  had  their  eyes  on  the  capitol  5  and  thofe 
minifters  that  a  fled  on  the  moft  prudent 
principles  always  conducted  themfelves  by 
the  opinion  cf  her  moft  refpeflable  members. 
It  is  now  happy,  extremely  happy  for  us*, 
that  this  great  city  is  fo  full  of  wife  and  un¬ 
demanding  citizens,  directed  by  a  Common 
Council  and  board  of  Aldermen  of  fucli 
uncommon  abilities,  and  Well  enabled  by  the 
moft  extenfive  intelligence  to  make  a  proper 
judgment  of  the  fituation  of  our  affairs  at 
home  and  abroad.  Let  us  refpeflfully  lay 
our  griefs  before  this  important  body  of  pa¬ 
triots,  propofe  to  them  our  fears,  and  claim 
their  interpofition  with  their  and  our  fupe- 
riors,  to  lay  before  the  people,  without  theleaft 
referve,  the  fubjedl  of  their  apprehenfions. 
Their  intereft  is  fo  ftrongly  connected  with 
ours,  that  we  cannot  doubt  of  their  patron¬ 
izing  a  caufe  offuch  importance  to  this  com¬ 
mercial  kingdom  :  and  ours  fo  firmly  united 
with  theirs ^  that  I  cannot  doubt  but  every 
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true-born  Englishman,  every  lover  of  hia 
country,  will  heartily  join  in  thofe  mealures 
that  Shall  be  judged,  by  this  refpedable  bo¬ 
dy,  necellary  to  preServe  the  nation  from  that 
reproach  and  confution  that  mud  be  the  cer¬ 
tain  confequences  of  ill-managed  negotia¬ 
tions,  at  fo  remarkable  an  a*ra  ;  the  dreadful 
point  of  time,  when  England’s  honour  and 
important  exigence  muff  be  firmly  estab¬ 
lished,  or  for  ever  loft!  Let  us  candidly  and 
decently  communicate  to  each  other  our 
ideas  on  this  interesting  Subject,  conformably 
to  the  character  we  now  bear  of  a  free  and 
polite  nation  ;  let  us  manage  our  difcuffions 
with  becoming  attention,  and  execute  our 
resolutions  with  that  courageous  ardour  for 
which  our  ancellors  have  been  fo  juftly  ex¬ 
tolled. 

I  have  hitherto,  my  countrymen,  endea¬ 
voured  to  vindicate  our  rights  and  liberties 
as  free-born  Englishmen :  1  have  Shewn  the 
power  and  confequence  of  the  British  na¬ 
tion,  and  the  low  condition  to  which  its  ene¬ 
mies  are  moft  defervedly  reduced  j  I  have 
inconteftibly  evinced  that  we  have  it  in  our 
power,  inftead  of  treating  and  negotiating,  to 
diffate  a  peace.  Neverthelefs,  as  it  is  con- 
ilftent  with  the  magnanimity  of  conquerors, 
and  incumbent  on  us  as  a  people  of  huma¬ 
nity,  to  put  an  end  to  a  war  fo  ruinous  in 
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its  conferences  to  the  race  of  mankind  ; 
and  as  it  is  poffible  the  articles  of  the  in¬ 
tended  peace  may  not  be  rendered  public  to 
the  nation,  till  it  is  too  late  to  retrad,  if 
any  of  them  fhould  afterwards  be  found 
incompatible  with  the  public  intereft,  I 
lhall  lay  before  my  countrymen  a  plan  of 
iucn  a  peace  as  would  vindicate  our  honour, 
yet  leave  our  enemies  poffeffed  of  more  than 
their  treacherous  and  inhuman  condud  de- 
ferves. 

0 

Art.  I.  The  French  and  Spaniards  fhall 
cede  to  Great  Britain  the  whole  of  that  part 
or  North  America  which  lies  under  and  to 
the  northward  of  the  twenty-eighth  degree 
of  northern  latitude,  with  liberty  to  ms  to 
tettle  on  the  whole  of  the  lands  fo  ceded, 
from  fea  to  fea :  and  this  boundary  fhall  be 
fettled  by  an  equal  number  of  French  and 
Englifh  mathematicians,  with  an  Englifh 
prefident,  who  fhall  have  the  catling  vote. 

This  honourable  advantage  is  due  to  us  as 
bang  the  nation  in  whofe  favour  providence 
has  determined  the  appeal  (as  all  wars  fhould 
be  fuch)  to  the  tribunal  of  tbs  Mojl  High. 

Art.  II.  The  French  and  Spaniards  fhall 
cede  to  Great  Britain  the  whole  of  that  part 
of  Florida  lying  to  the  eaftward  of  the  Mif- 
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fifippi  01  Ohio  (for  I  regard  thefe  rivers  but 
as  one,  the  for mci  being  only  a  continuation 
of  the  latter)  which  (hall  be  the  weftern 
boundary  of  ihofe  parts  of  the  Britifh  domi¬ 
nions  (on  that  continent)  which  lay  to  the 
fouthward  of  the  faid  twenty-eighth  decree 
of  northern  latitude  mentioned  in  Art  1° 

Art.  Ill,  The  French  or  Spaniards  fhall 
no  wheie  fettle  on  North  America,  under  or 
to  the  northward  of  the  twenty-fixth  degree 
of  northern  latitude. 

Art.  IV.  The  Englifb,  no  more  than  the 
French  or  Spaniards,  fhall  fettle  upon  the 
lands  that  lay  under  the  twenty-fixth  and 
twenty-feventh  degrees  of  northern  latitude. 

Art.  V,  Notwithstanding  the  Englifh* 
French,  and  Spaniards,  fhall  not  fettle  upon 
or  inhabit  the  laid  lands  lying  under  the  faid 
twenty-fixth  and  twenty-feventh  degrees  of 
northern  latitude,  neverthelefs  the  Englifh, 
from  their  fettlements  bordering  on  the 
North,  and  the  Spaniards  and  French,  from 
their  fettlements  bordering  on  the  South, 
of  the  faid  two  degrees,  fhall  have  liberty 
of  entering  the  fame  for  the  advantage  of 
fifhing,  cutting  wood,  or  any  other  purpofe, 
provided  neither  party  enter  into  the  faid 
two  degrees  farther  than  they  fhall  be  able 
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to  return  back,  to  their  laid  refpective  fettle- 
ments,  the  day  fucceeding  fuch  entrance ;  and 
it  11  a'i  iiot  only  he  unlawful  for  either  party 
to  make  any  fettlement  on  the  lands  under 
the  laid  twenty-fixth  and  twenty-feventh  de¬ 
grees,  but  upon  a  fearch  to  be  made  for  that 
purpofe,  by  proper  perfons  appointed  by  each 
party,  throughout  the  faid  degrees  (as  far  as 
they  extend  along  the  fettlements  of  either) 
all  houfes,  huts,  or  Indian  wigwams,  found 
under  the  faid  two  degrees,  fhall  be  deftroy- 
ed,  and  never  rebuilt.  . 

By  the  foregoing  articles  the  intelligent 
reader  will  readily  perceive  that  a  much 
greater  tradl  of  land  is  left  to  our  enemies  in 
North  America  than  they  are  entitled  to ,  or 
could  reafonahly  expedl  ■  and  by  the  four  lajl 
articles  it  will  be  eafily  feen,  that  all  pretences 
to  quarrels  about  boundaries  will  be  utterly 
removed ,  as  an  uninhabited  j pace  of  two  de¬ 
grees,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  nautical 
miles ,  will  divide  and feparate  the  fettlements 
of  Great  Britain  from  thofe  belonging  to  her 
•  enemies . 

Art.  VI.  The  Spaniards  fhall  acknowlege, 
by  writing  in  due  form  completed,  our  right 
to  the  log-wood  trade,  and  lands  on  the  Bays 
of  Campeachy  and  Honduras,  and  the  inde¬ 
pendency  of  our  Indian  allies  there. 
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Art.  VII.  The  French  and  Spaniards  fhail 
acknowledge  our  exclufive  right  to  all  the 
iflands  and -bays  of  North  America  to  the 
northward  of  the  twenty-eighth  degree  of 
northern  latitude,  and  to  all  the  fifheries  de¬ 
pendent  thereon  in  the  main,  or  on  the 
ihores,  fpecially  naming  the  iflands  of  Cape 
Breton  and  Newfoundland, 

Art.  VIII.  The  French  and  Spaniards  fhail 
folemnly  acknowledge  the  right  of  Great 
Britain  to  a  free  navigation  in  the  gulph  of 
Mexico,  and  river  Miflifippi. 

The  advantages  arijing  to  Great  Britain 
from  the  three  -preceding  articles  are  too  ob¬ 
vious  to  be  pointed  out,'  and  yet  are  fo  reafon- 
able ,  that  our  enemies  ought  to  have  no  peace 
’without  fuch  concejjions. 

Art.  IX.  Great  Britain  fhail  guarantee  to 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon  the  two  valuable 
iflands  of  Hifpaniola  and  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
other  pofleflions  that  fhail  be  left  to  them  in 
America  by  virtue  of  this  treaty  :  and  in 
confederation  thereof,  the  French  and  Spa¬ 
niards  fhail  immediately  evacuate  the  Portu- 
guefe  territories,  and  indemnify  that  and  the 
Britifh  crown  for  their  expences  in  defending 
the  kingdom  of  Portugal. 
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Jls  we  could  take  Hifpaniola  and  Porto 
Rico  whenever  nee  plea  fed,  the  advantages  of 
guaranteeing  thofe  two  {[lands  to  our  enemies, 
will  more  than  compenfate  for  their  evacua¬ 
tion  op  Portugal,  even  J'uppofing  they  could 
conquer,  and  afterwards  retain  that  king 
dam. 

Art,  X.  Belleifle  fhall  be  exchanged  for 
Minorca,  or  the  Englifh  (hall  retain  Belle¬ 
ifle,  and  Minorca  fhall  remain  with  France, 
at  the  option  of  the  French  king. 

I  am  aware  that  I'ome  objection  may  be 
made  to  this  article  ;  but  it  may  be  necetfary 
to  pay  I'ome  compliment  to  the  French  mo¬ 
narch  ;  and  there  remains  no  doubt  but  the 
ijland  of  Minorca  would  be  ceded  to  us,  as 
being,  by  its  filiation,  of  lefs  utility  to  France 
than  that  of  Belleifle. 

Art.  XI.  Great  Britain  fhall  for  ever  en¬ 
joy  all  her  acquifitions  in  Africa,  and  the 
Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 

I  hope  I  have  already  Jhenmi  floe  utility  of 
this  article ,  and  that  there  is  not  a  flngle 

true-born  EngliJJman  who  can  difl'ent  there¬ 
from , 

Ait, 
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Art.  XII.  The  French  fhall  renounce 
their  guarantee  of  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia, 
and  folemnly  engage  never  more  to  inters 
meddle  in  German  differences. 

This  is  the  treaty  whereby  the  prefent  con- 
Jlitution  of  the  Germanic  body  is  eflablifhed, 
and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  fever al 
princes  of  that  empire  are  definitely  fettled ; 
and  may  not  improperly  be  called  the  magna 
charta  of  Germany.  France ,  by  being  one 
of  ,  the  guarantees  of  that  treaty ,  takes  an  op¬ 
portunity ,  whenever  differences  arife  in  Ger¬ 
many,  to  Jet  her f elf  up  for  a  judge ,  and 
inarches  large  armies  over  the  Rhine ,  in  or¬ 
der  to  fvpport  that  fide  which  (he  thinks  proper 
to  favour  :  the  conjlant  confequence  of  which 
has  been ,  that  thefe  quarrels,  thus  enflamed, 
and  which  otherwife  might  have  been  eafily 
fettled  at  the  diet ,  or  by  amicable  negotiations, 
have  occafioned  a  vaft  eff'ufion  of  blood  and 
tree  fur  e  in  Europe ,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
Chrifiendom,  France  her f elf,  if  J he  were  to 
reflect  with  humanity,  and  any  degree  of  true 
policy,  could  not  object  to  this  article ,  as  from 
thefe  officious  interpofitions  Jhe  has,  from  time 
to  time,  exhaufied  an  immenfe  quantity ,  of 
treajure,  and  needlefsly  thrown  away  the  lives 
of  thoufands  of  her  bravefi  foldiers. 

Art* 
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Art.  XIII.  The  French  Hi  all  fully  indem¬ 
nify  the  inhabitants  of  Hanover  and  Heffe, 
for  all  their  damages  fuftained  during  this 
war. 

Art  XIV.  The  emperor,  empreft-queen, 
and  eledtor  of  Saxony,  fhall  engage  for  them- 
felves,  and  allies,  to  vote,  and  life  their  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  diet,  that  the  young  prince  of 
Heffe  be  declared  an  elector  of  the  holy  Ro¬ 
man  empire;  and  that  the  bilhopric  of  Mun- 
fler,  and  its  domains,  fhall  be  lecularized 
and  fettled  in  the  faid  elector  and  ,his  heirs 
for  ever,  their  poffeffion  being  to  commence 
at  the  death  of  the  prefent  elector  of  Co- 
logn,  now  bifhop  of  that  See :  or,  if  the 
prefent  bifhop  will  agree  to  refign,  he  lhall 
be  allowed  the  full  fum  of  20,000  /.  per 
annum  fterling,  during  his-  life  ;  and  in  cafe 
of  a  refufal  of  fuch  refignation,  that  the 
prince  of  Heffe  and  his  heirs  fhall  receive  the 
faid  fum  during  the  life  of  the  faid  bifhop  ; 
and  at  that  period  be  put  into  poffeffion  of 
the  biffopric,  fo  fecularized  as  aforefaid  : — 
the  faid  20,000  /.  per  annum  to  be  paid  to 
either  of  the  faid  parties  by  the  court  of 
France,  as  an  indemnification  for  the  great 
Ioffes  fuftained  by  Heffe,  thro’  their  means, 
during  this  war. 
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By  this  article  no  one  power  in  Germany 
will  be  aggrieved,  as  the  eledlor  of  Cologn  is 
bijhop  of  Munfter,  not  by  virtue  of  his  firfl 
title,  but  by  the  fuff rages  of  the  chapter  of 
Munfter. 

N  % 

_  \  » 

Art.  XV.  The  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  and 

confequently  the  vote  thereof,  fhall  be  ceded 
by  the  emprefs-queen  for  ever  to  the  king  of 
Pruffia,  who  fhall  be  affifted,  in  cafe  of  re¬ 
fill  al,  by  the  courts  of  France,  Spain,  and 
England,  to  oblige  the  emprefs-queen  to 
fuch  ceffion.  Flis  Pruffian  majefty,  on  the 
other  hand,  fhall  renounce  the  vote  of  Bran- 
denburgh  for  ever. 

By  this  article  his  Pruffian  majefy  will  be 
rewarded  for  his  fidelity ,  the  Protefiant  inte¬ 
rs  ft  in  Germany  greatly  firengthened,  the  power 
of  the  houfe  of  Auftria ,  and  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  k  inter  eft)  proportionably  retrenched,  and  the 
votes  of  the  electoral  college  no  ways  increafed. 

.  Art.  XVI.  The  whole  of  Silefia  fhall  be 
ceded  by  the  emprefs-queen  to  the  king  of 
Pruffia;  which,  together  with  the  Bohemian 
crown,  and  his  other  pofleffions  within  the 
empire,  that  he  enjoyed  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  war,  fhall  be  guaranteed  to  him 
by  the  crowns  of  Great  Britain,  the  emperor 
and  empire,  and  the  emprefs-queen. 


» 
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Art.  XVII.  The  elector  of  Saxony  fhali 
toe  reftored  to  his  electorate,  but  without  in*> 
demnification  for  his  Ioffes,  which  fhali  be 
guaranteed  to  him  by  the  guarantees  in  the 
preceding  article. 

By  this  article  of  reftoring  the  elector  of 
Saxony ,  it  is  intended  that  the  empire  be  there¬ 
by,  as  near  as  the  afore  mentioned  alterations 
will  admit ,  fet  on  the  fame  footing  as  at  the 
treaty  of  Wefiphalia  ',  at  the  fame  time  having 
an  eye  to  juft  ice,  by  not  indemnifying  the  elec¬ 
tor  of  Saxony  for  his  Ioffes  this  war,  on  account 
of  his  being  originally  an  aggrejffor ,  by  his  pri¬ 
vate  af  ociation  againft  Pruffia  with  the  em- 
prefs-  queen,  the  late  emprefs  of  Ruff  a,  and  the 

court  of  France .  • 

«  *  * 

Art.  XVIII.  It  {hall  not  be  lawful  for 
France,  for  ever  hereafter,  to  have  more 
fhips  of  war  of  the  line  at  one  time  than 
twenty,  and  the  fame  number  of  frigates  • 
and  Spain  fhali  be  alfo  circumfcribed  to  the 
very  fame  number. 

The  necejjity  and  importance  of  this  article 
are  Jo  obvious  as  to  need  no  illuftration. 

Art.  XIX.  A  full  and  perfedt  amity  fhali 
he  reftored  between  the  three  crowns  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  and  their 

refpedtive 
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refpeclive  fubjedhs  fhall  trade,  and  entertain 
correfpondence  with  each  other,  as  they 
might  have  done  at  or  before  the  corn- 

O  ... 

mencement  of  hofiilities. 

r  '  . 

Having  laid  before  my  countrymen  a 
treaty  of  peace  which  I  apprehend  would  be 
conformable  to  their  defires,  and  highly  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  this  kingdom  ;  I  fhall  now 
proceed  to  conhder  the  articles  which  appear¬ 
ed  fil'd:  in  the  London  Chronicle,  and  iince 
in  the  reft  of  the  public  papers ;  the  confe- 
quences  of  a  feparate  peace  with  France  and 
Spain;  briefly  fupport  the  plan  I  have  laid 
down,  and  then  conclude; 

t 

W-  I  think  no  feparate  treaty  of  peace  be¬ 
tween  England,  France,  and  Spain,  would 
be  honourable  or  advantageous  to  this  nation; 
for  mu  ft  not  our  hands  be  tied  up  thereby 
from  afiifting  our  allies  in  Germany,  equal  to 
what  their  moft  emergent  cafes  may  require? 
and  the  prince  whom  our  country  has  de¬ 
lighted  to  call  its  magnanimous  ally,  be 
detached,  in  part,  from  our  intereft,  if  not 
totally  alienated  from  us  ?  No  treaty  can  be 
lading,  or  agreeable  to  us,  where  1  ranee  is 
permitted,  under  any  conditions  or  reftraints 
whatever,  to  neftle  herfelf  in  the  Eaft  In-' 
dies,  or  admitted  to  a  (hare  of  our  fuhery. 

Conditions  not  to  fortify  at  all,  or  to  fortify 

I ’  in 
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in  a  flipulated  manner,  appear  abfurd  and 
ridiculous,  with  a  nation  of  fuch  a  flagitious 
character  as  that  of  our  enemy.  The  for¬ 
tifications  of  Dunkirk  are  a  Standing  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  insignificancy  of  fuch  agree¬ 
ments  j  and  thoie  now  faid  to  be  propofed 
on  that  head,  will  only  ferve  to  give  a  frefh 
proof  of  French  infincerity.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  reafonablenefs  of  the  articles  which 
I  have  laid  down  is  fo  very  apparent,  that 
hardly  any  objedtion  can  be  forefeen  to  them. 
Nor  does  it  appear  to  me  poffible  to  form 
a  material  alteration  in  them,  without  af¬ 
fording  our  infidious  enemies  an  opportunity 
to  rekindle  the  flames  of  war  fo  foon  as 
they  have  repaired  their  finances  and  marine, 
and  tranfmitted  to  America  and  the  Eaft 
Indies  fuch  a  number  of  foldiers  as  they  fhall 
-  judge  Sufficient  to  over-run  our  territories 
there,  which  in  times  of  peace  are  moftly 
inhabited  by  mercantile  Subjects  and  farm¬ 
ers,  who  may  be  quickly  Subdued  by  fo 
great  a  military  body  as  the  French  king, 
even  in  thole  times,  always  keeps  up  where- 
.  ever  his  dominions  extend.  We  are  there¬ 
fore  indifpenfably  obliged,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  ruin  of  our  colonies  on  the  conti¬ 
nent,  to  drive  them  to  fuch  a  diftance  from 
our  Subjects  there,  that  there  may  be  no 
room  left  for  future  quarrels,  and  confe- 
quently  a  future  war. 

And, 

0 
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And,  as  I  have  fhewn  before,  unlefs  we 
retain  the  Weft  Indian  iflands,  we  have  no 
adequate  reparation  for  the  vaft  expence  oc- 
calioned  to  our  native  country  by  the  un- 
meafurable  ambition  of  our  foes.  Thus  we 
are  called  on  by  the  voice  of  juftice  to  retain 
thofe  fettlements,  from  which  only  we  can 
draw  a  fund  to  pay  thofe  debts  that  were 
contracted  for  our  felf-defence.  Mercy  to 
ourfelves  and  our  pofterity  forbids  us  to  allow 
the  fubjedts  of  t.he  l  oafe  of  Bourbon  to  ap¬ 
proach  any-where  fo  near  our  people,  as  to 
have  an  opportunity  again  to  harrafs  and 
opprefs  them. 

The  afpiring  temper  of  the  Bourbon  fa¬ 
mily  renders  it  abfolutely  neceffary  to  keep 
our  arms  in  our  hands,  till  we  have  fubjeCted 
them  to  fuch  regulations  as  will  enfure  our 
own  future  peace  and  that  of  our  pofterity. 
If  we  leave  Louifiana  to  the  French,  they 
will  pour  into  it  a  greater  number  of  fol- 
diers  than  they  have  ever  done  yet ;  form 
ftronger  alliances  with  the  numerous  tribes 
of  Indians  that  inhabit  it ;  intermarry  (as 
is  their  cuftom)  with  thofe  tawny  nations; 
convert  thofe  lavages  to  their  more  favage 
faith ;  and  at  once,  without  giving  us  the 
fmaiieft  warning,  break,  in  on  our  unarmed 
and  unfufpe&ing  fettlers,  and,  like  an  inun¬ 
dation,  fpread  a  rapid  and  uncealing  deftruc- 

I  2  •  tion 
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tion  through  all  our  continental  American 
colonies,  from  their  former  errors,  they’ll 
learn  a  more  cautious  conduct,  and  (how 
no  diffatisfadlion,  till  they  are  ready  to  flrike. 
Thus  they  have  ever  ufed  their  own  fub- 
je&s  the  Hugonots ;  and  thus,  if  they  have 
it  in  their  power,  depend  upon  it,  they  will 
ferve  the  fubjedls  of  Great  Britain. 


The  writers  in  fupport  of  the  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  the  papers,  and  efpe- 
ci ally  the  /auditor,  have  greatly  enhanced 
the  importance  of  Canada,  in  order  to  make 
it  appear,  that  the  ceffion  of  that  country 
is  very  highly  to  the  intereft  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  but  (new  as  it  may  feem)  lean  affirm 
to  my  countrymen,  that  Canada  is  by  no 
means  fo  valuable  in  refpedt  to  its  fur  trade 
(notwithftanding  it  is  its  mod  ftaple  com¬ 
modity)  as  has  been  fo  univerfally  propa¬ 
gated,  and  almoft  as  univerfally  believed. 
My  reafon  is,  becaufe  that  that  trade  may 
be  much  more  advantageoufly  carried  on 
from  Crown  Point  and  the  lakes,  the  firft 
for  the  northern,  and  the  other  for  the  more 
foutherly  traders,  down  the  Mohawk  and 
North  Rivers,  to  the  city  of  New  York. 
This  method  has  been  already  beneficially 
pradtiled  by  us ;  and  by  this  time  might 
nave  been  very  importantly  fo,  had  not  the 
great  power  of  the  French  in  Canada  put  a 
‘  '  flop 
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flop  to  our  carrying  on  the  fur  trade  by  that 
our  now  bed,  and  then  only  channel. 

That  trade  may  be  carried  on  more  ad- 
vantageoufly  by  the  Mohawk  and  North 
Rivers,  in  the  Province  of  New  York,  from 
the  Lakes  and  Crown  Point,  as  is  well 
known  to  all  perfons  that  ever  were  in 
thofe  countries.  By  thofe  rivers,  above- 
mentioned,  and  the  Lakes,  there  is  a  fhorter 
and  more  expeditious  paffage  into  the  heart 
of  thofe  countries  where  the  Indian  fur- 
traders  dwell,  than  by  the  river  of  St.  Lau¬ 
rence,  whofe  navigation  is  very  tedious  and 
extremely  dangerous ;  and  that  river  too  is 
often  choaked  up  with  ice,  when  the  North 
River  is  free  and  open.  The  inhabitants  of 
America  are  fo  fen  able  of  this  truth,  that, 
on  the  reduction  of  Canada,  the  Mohawk 
river  was  inftantly  iettled  by  Germans,  quite 
northward  up  to  Crown  Point,  who  expect 
thereby  to  be  fituated  in  the  great  thorough¬ 
fare  for  the  Indian  fur-trade;  and  the  lands 
bordering'  on  the  North  River,  which  for- 

j  Q 

merly  were  not  worth  above  ten  millings  the 
acre,  through  tuis  circumftance,  have  rifen 
to  forty. 

By  this  it  muC  incouieftably  appear,  that 
■  the  diftriCts  of  Quebec  md  Montreal,  which 
we  have  conquered  i  n  the  French,  and 

which 
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which  is  all  of  Canada  they  can  cede  to  us 
(the  refh  being  in  poflefiion  of  independent 
Indians)  is  of  fo  little  importance  to  us,  that 
it  can  only  be  confidered  in  this  treaty  as  a 
great  wafte,  fit  for  the  habitation  of  bears 
and  wolves,  thrown  on  us  by  neceffity  and 
the  encroaching  difpofition  of  our  enemies, 
which  we  mu  ft,  for  the  fake  of  our  colo¬ 
nies,  take  into  our  poffeffion,  in  order  to 
keep  out  of  its  boundaries  a  molt  perfidious 
and  perverfe  fet  of  men,  worfe  by  far  than 
the  molt  favage  inhabitants  of  thefe  dreadful 
wilds. 


The  treaty  of  Weftphalia,  as  I  have  be¬ 
fore  expreffed  myfelf,  is  the  Magna  Charta 
of  the  German  conftitution  ■,  that  capitula¬ 
tion  between  her  emperor  and  princes,  on 
which  her  civil  and  religious  liberties  de¬ 
pend;  the  fundamental  contract  that  fecures 
the  toleration  of  the  three  religions  in  that 
empire,  and  circumfcribes  the  imperial  power. 
Of  this  treaty  the  French,  as  I  obferved  in 
my  plan  of  peace,  are  guarantees,  which 
gives  them  a  handle,  whenever  any  differ¬ 
ence  happens  in  Germany,  to  inierpofe  with 
an  armed  force  for  the  pretended  defence 
of  liberties  which  fhe  defires  to  fee  extin- 
guifhed,  and  to  preferve  a  conftitution  which 
flie  would  be  glad  to  annihilate. 

Such 
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Such  a  refource  might  have  been  prudent 
while  the  houfe  of  Auftria  and  the  crown  of 
France  were  at  profefted  enmity.  But  now, 
when  the  court  of  Vienna  cringes  to  that  of 
Verfailles,  and  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Bour¬ 
bon  fills  the  Spanifh  throne,  there  is,  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  no  fufficient  bulwark 
againft  thegrowing  tyranny  of  France;  nothing 
to  oppofe  her  influence ;  nothing  to  prevent 
her  from  fpreading  her  power  and  commerce 
all  over  Europe,  and  burying  the  proteftant 
religion  with  the  liberties  of  Chriftendom. 

Is  it  not  evident,  then,  my  countrymen, 
that  now,  whilft  we  have  ability  to  do  it, 
we  Ihould  check  the  duplicity  of  perfidious 
France,  and  oblige  her  to  renounce  her 
guarantee  of  the  conftitution  of  Germany  ? 
If  we  negleft  the  interefts  of  mankind,  can 
we  hope  for  the  favour  of  the  Father  of  all? 
Is  it  poflible  that  our  brethren  in  Germany 
can  bleed  by  French  chicanery  and  popifh. 
politics,  and  we  not  endeavour  to  avert  the 
blow,  which,  through  them,  is  levelled 
againft  the  purity  of  our  faith,  and  the  li¬ 
berty  of  the  human  race  ?  No- — If  we  are 
Chriftians,  we  muft  fuffer  when  our  brethren 

are  wounded - If  we  are  men,  we  muft 

exert  ourfelves  againft  the  afpiring  views  of 
tyranny.- — -If  we  are  Englifhmen,  we  muft 
humble  the  tramplers  upon  human  liberty — 

2  and 
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and  if  we  are  patriots,  commercial  fubjecfts* 
and  defirous  to  promote  the  trade  and  pro- 
iperity  of  our  country,  we  muft  level  our 
rival  in  trade,  our  antient  oppreflbr,  and 
,our  condant  and  unwearied  Foe. 

In  what  other  manner  can  we  attain  thefe 
•  high  and  important  ends,  but  by  utterly  an¬ 
nihilating  the  French  guarantee  of  Weft- 
phalia,  and  thereby  removing  every  falla¬ 
cious  pretence  in  France  to  keep  the  peace 
of  Germany  (ftrange  paradox  !)  by  difturb- 
ing  it. 

And  as  there  is  nothing  that  can  fo  much 
prevent  the  ill  confequences  of  any  future 
endeavour  which  our  enemy  may  make  to 
intermeddle  with  German  differences,  as  the 
aggrandizing  thofe  families  whole  natural  in¬ 
terest  it  is  to  oppofe  them,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  juftice  of  my  propofal  of  railing 
the  houfes  of  Brandenburgh  and  Helfe  to 
l'uch  a  degree  of  power  and  importance  as 
may  enable  them,  with  our  affiftance,  to 
check  the  progrefs  of  any  Inch  attempt,  as 
well  as  to  form  a  p  rote  Ida  nt  balance  to  the 
new  catholic  league  *  of  France,  Auftria, 

and 

*  This  league  of  the  boufe  of  Bourbon  with  thofe  of 
Auftria  and  Saxony,  todemolifti  that  of  Brandenburgh, 
and  which  gave  rife  to  the  prefent  German  war,  is  fo 

very 
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and  Saxony  :  that  united  popifli  confederacy 
that  might,  fome  time  or  other,  render  the 
civil  and  religious  liberties  of  Europe  ex¬ 
tremely  precarious,  and  fpread  over  the 
world1  the  power,  the  influence,  and  the 
commerce,  of  France. 


From  hence,  I  prefume,  it  is  evident  to 
the  people  of  England,  that  any  peace, 
w  bich  is  not  equally  advantageous  to  Great 
Britain  with  the  plan  ot  the  treaty  that  I 
have  now  laid  down,  and  which  1  have  no 
certain  reafon  to  fuppofe  will  not  he  by  the 
articles  ot  the  genuine  one  (my  arguments 
ariling  not  from  the  real  plan,  hitherto  un¬ 
known  to  me,  but  from  thofe  which  have 
appeared  in  the  public  prints)  can  fcarcely 
be  any  other  than  an  implicit  furrender  of 
the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  a  transfer  (O 
worthy  ftockjobbers,  allow  me  the  expref- 
fion  !)  of  the  commerce  of  Britain  to  the 
emolument  of  the  ambitious  Louis  of  Bour¬ 
bon  ;  for,  thereby,  that  afpiring  houfe  may 
poffibly  be  put  into  fuch  circumftances,  as 
will,  in  a  few  years,  enable  her  to  give  laws 


very  fmiilar  to  the  Catholic  League,  which  was  formed 
by  France,  the  branch  of  Guife,  and  other  popifli  powers, 
againft  the  reformation  in  Germany,  that  it  may  be  j  dy 
ftiled  the  New  Catholic  League;  for  it  confift  ;ke 
that,  of  popifli  princes;  and  is,  like  that^  calculated  to 
root  out  of  Germany  the  proteftant  intereft  and  reli¬ 
gion,, 


to 
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to  Europe. - Is  it  not  then,  my  country¬ 

men,  if  a.  peace  like  this  cannot  be  obtained, 
infinitely  more  eligible  to  continue. the  war 
till  our  enemies  are  reduced  to  foe  for  terms 
dependent  upon  generous  conquerors  ?  A  bad 
peace  now  would  have  much  worfe  effedfs 
than  could  probably  arife  to  us,  in  home 
years,  from  even  an  ill-condudted  war,  and 
fortune  becoming  alfo  a 
enemies. 


tirm  ally  to  our 


Mini  liters  in  a  free  Hate  are  the  guardians 
of  the  nation;  public  iruftees  to  fecure  her 
patrimony,  and  keep  for  her  every  acquili- 
tion,  which,  in  the  court's  of  Providence, 
becomes  the  national  Property,  and  appears 
her  i  mere  ft  to  preferve.  The  creatures  of 
defpotic  lords  can  indeed  difpofe  of  the 
efiates  and  perfons  of  the  fubjedt  as  they 
pleafe  5  but  a  limited  adminiftration  fhould 
only  govern  and  lay  out  for  the  public  good 
what  belongs  to  the  public.  They  cannot 
lawfully  divert  it  from  that  chanel,  much 
lefs  difpofe  of  it  to  an  enemy.  There  is  no 
officer  in  England  fuperior  to  the  laws,  and 
confequently  no  fervant  of  the  ftate,  within 
our  country,  that  can  legally  difpofe  of  thofe 
national  acquifitioris,  which  the  welfare  of 

J-  ' 

the  people  requires  to  be  annexed  to  the 
Britilb  crown,  without  the  confent  of  the 
nation.  Our  conquefts  have  been  purchafed 

;  "  . '  by 
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by  our  arms  and  by  our  treafure  ;  by  the 
toils  and  dangers  of  our  fellow-citizens  ;  by 
their  blood  and  by  their  death  ;  they  are  ours 
by  the  laws  of  war,  by  the  a  fieri  ting  voice 
of  juftice,  and  by  the  decree  of  the  Moth 

High. 

m  s  -  %  »  -  ^  \  /  • 

The  whole  government*  considered  com¬ 
plexly,  draws  its  authority  from  our  com¬ 
mon  law  j  and  that  law  in  no  cafe  autho¬ 
rizes  truftees,  guardians,  or  adminiftrators, 
of  any  fort,  whether  they  a£t  for,  or  in  be¬ 
half  of,  communities,  or  manage  the  effaces 
of  private  perfons,  to  alienate  any  thing 
under  their  care  without  the  confent  of  the 
owners,  or  the  decree  of  a  court  authorized 
to  judge  of  fuch  matters.  Since  this  is  the 
cafe  in  general  for  truifees  or  managers  for 
others,  can  we  fuppofc  it  lawful  for  the 
fervants  of  the  public  to  alienate  any  im¬ 
portant  property  of  the  community, -or  give 
away  at  their  pleafure  the  dcareft  blood  and 

vitals  of  the  nation  ?  Mo - Rea fon  revolts 

againft  luch  a  monifrous  dodtrine,  and  law 
condemns  it  as  abfurd  and  inadmillible. 

-  .  k  0 

Our  conflitution  affords  us  various  means 
to  remove  from  our  bowels  the  enemies  of 
our  peace.  All  gieat  republics  are,  and 
ever  were,  by  their  conif  itutions,  furnifhed 
with  like  implements  of  defence  againft  the 

K  2  encroach* 
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encroachments  of  the  great.  The  Athenian 
had  their  law  of  Oftracifm,  whereby  they 
banifhed  from  their  territories  the  overgrown 
citizen,  whcfe  abilities  and  circumftances 
rendered  him  univerfally  dreaded  or  gene¬ 
rally  fufpected.  That  wife  people  jnflly  con¬ 
cluded,  that  it  was  highly  proper  that  the 
interefl  and  profperity  of  one  family  ihould 
be  facrificed  to  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the 
whole  date.  For  the  fame  end  the  Romans 
had  their  prescriptions ;  and  engraved  on 
tables  in  the  forum  the  names  of  thofe, 
who,  by  reafon  of  public  utility,  were  in¬ 
terdicted  or  forbidden  the  ufe  of  the  air 

and  water  of  their  native  country.  Our  an- 

¥ 

ceftors,  under  like  circumftances,  fecured 
thomfelves  with  attainders,  and  drove  from 
England  the  great  minifters  whofe  power 


was  ufed  to  break  the  peace,  or  difturb  the 
tranquillity  o.f  their  country.  In  fome  cafes 
recourfe  was  had  to  this  extremity,  without 
a  previous  trial  ;  and,  in  others,  this  .expe¬ 
dient  was  not  brought  on  the  llage  till  a 
trial  had  been  attempted  and  found  ineffec¬ 
tual  ;  as  in  the  cafes  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk 
and  the  Earl  of  Strafford :  Either  way,  this 
practice  is  equally  juftifiable.  When  in  the 
natural  body  the  amputation  of  a  limb  be¬ 
comes  necellary  for  the  good  of  the  patient, 
the  furgeon  that  would  hefftate  or  delay  to 
cut  it  off,  would  be  daftly  blamed.  So  in 

a  body 
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a  body  politic,  when  the  quiet  and  fafety  of 
the  whole  perfuades  the  banilhment  or  re-* 
moval  of  a  Angle  perfon,  or  fmall  junto, 
neceffity  and  the  good  of  the  community 
juftify  the  propriety  of  the  meafure.  Nay, 
every  virtue  the  fufpeded  citizen  is  pofleffed 
of,  makes  him  the  more  dangerous,  if  he 
fhould  turn  all  his  abilities  againft  the  coun¬ 
try  in  whofe  boforn  he  was  nourifbed. 

Having  fo  truly,  and  I  hope  candidly  (tho’ 
indeed  very  briefly)  (hewn  the  nature  and 
power  of  the  office,  whole  pofiefior  is  fup- 
po  fed  to  guide  all  our  meafures,  as  well  as 
other  matters  relative  thereto,  let  me  calmly 
atk  all  the  dilturbers  of  the  public  tranquil¬ 
lity,  what  occafion  there  can  be  for  Inch 
torrents  of  perfonal  abufe  as  have  flowed 
from  the  pens  of  our  prefent  writers,  whe¬ 
ther  minifterial  or  antiminifterial  ?  If  they 
had  ufed  their  liferary  weapon  as  I  have  done, 
to  fhew  the  critical  fituation  of  the  prelent 
moment,  and,  like  me,  given  a  voluntary 
and  patriotic  advice,  thrown  in  their  mite,  in 
the  great  work  of  peace ;  I  flatter  myfelf 
that  all  good  men  would  have  praifed  them 
for  the  honefty  of  their  intentions — But,  as 
the  cafe  now  (lands,  what  lalutary  cffeds  can 
they  exped  from  vilifying  and  defaming  ?  If 
the  peace  (liould  be  a  bad  one,  the  contrivers 

of 
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of  it  will  no  doubt  be  called  to  account  for 
it  by  thofe  under  whofe  immediate  cogni¬ 
zance  it  comes :  If  a  glorious  one,  they  will 
mod  certainly  receive  (what  mull  exceed 
every  other  recompence)  the  thanks  and 
plaudits  of  a  great  and  grateful  people,  and 
their  names  be  held  in  venerable  remem¬ 
brance  to  the  lateft  poflerity.  The  greatefl 
man  indeed  may  happen  to  err  in  his  poli¬ 
tical  judgment,  and  on  that  foundation  alone 
it  is  that  I  now  addrefs  my  countrymen  ; 
but  I  mu  ft  confefs,  that  when  I  maturely 
weigh  the  honourable  nature  of  the  office  of 
a  prime  minifter  (as  far  as  any  fuch  poll:  can 
be  faid  to  exift  in  this  nation)  and  confider 
the  punifhment  annexed  to  the  crimes  of 
bad  one,  1  cannot  believe,  in  an  ./Era  glo¬ 
rious  like  this,  that  one  now  lives  in  this 
nation  who  does  not  confult  the  welfare 
of  the  people:  Nay,  under  a  King  fo  truly 
Britilh,  1  do  not  believe  it  is  poffible  for 
one  to  breathe  who  is  not,  from  the  illuftri- 
ous  example  of  his  Royal  Mafter,  in  the 
rnoft  extensive  degree,  polfdTed  with  all  the 
juror  of  the  Amor  Patri®.  To  go  even 
farther,  I  can  fcarce  think  it  poffible  that 
there  is  a  fubjedt  of  this  Realm,  of  any 
condition  whatever,  however  mean  in  his 
fituation  of  life,  whether  a  native  cf  South 
Britain,  of  North  Britain,  or  elfewhere, 

who 
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